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578 KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GREY.—SEA GLEAMS. 


KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GRBY. 


Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 

Bare feet white and wet with dew, 
Two ~ black and two eyes blue ; 
Little boy and girl were they, 

Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


They were standing where a brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Flashed its silver: and thick ranks 
Of green willows fringed the banks ; 
Half in thought and half in play, 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


They had cheeks like cherries red ; 
He was taller—’most a head ; 

She, with arms like wreaths of snow, 
Swang a basket to and fro, 

As she loitered, half in play, 
Chattering with Willie Grey. 


“ Pretty Katie,” Willie said,— 

And there came a dash of red 
Through the brownness of his cheek,— 
“« Boys are strong and girls are weak, 
And I'll carry, so I will, 

Katie’s basket up the hill.” 


Katie answered, with a laugh, 
“You shall carry only half ;” 
And then tossing back her curls, 
“Boys are weak as well as girls.” 
Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed ? 


Men are only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don’t change much after all ; 
And when, long years from that day, 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey 

Stood again beside the brook 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook— 


Is it strange that Willie said— 
While again a dash of red 

Crossed the brownness of his check 
“T am strong and you are weak ; 
Life is but a slippery steep, 

Hung with shadows cold and deep ; 


“ Will you trust me, Katio dear ? 
Walk beside me without fear ? 
May I carry, if I will, 

All your burdens up the hill.” 
And she answered, with a laugh, 
** No, but you may carry half.” 


Close beside a little brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Washing with its silver hands, 
Late and early at the sands, 
In a cottage, where to-day 

* Katie lives with Willie Grey. 


In a porch she sits, and lo! 
Swings a basket to and fro, 
Vastly different from the one 
That she swung in years agone; 
This is long and deep and wide, 
And has—rockers at the side! 





IN THE MOONLIGHT LONG AGO. 
(SONG FOR MUSIC.) 


You love me well, I know, wife, 
In spite of frown and toss ; 

In the moonlight long ago, wife, 
You didn’t look so cross ; 

In vour little scarlet cloak, dear, 

ou tripped along the moss, 

And all at once I spoke, dear, 

Though sadly at a loss. 


You hung your pretty head, then, 
And answered very low ; 

I scasce heard what you said, then, 
But I knew it wasn’t ‘‘ No.” 

My joy I couldn’t speak, love, 
Bat a hnndred times or so, 

I kissed a velvet cheek, love, 


In the moonlight long ee 
—Mary Brotherton. 





SEA GLEAMS. 


’T was a sullen summer day, 
Skies were neither dark nor clear ; 
Heaven in the distance sheer 
Over sharp cliffs sloped away— 
Ocean did not yet appear. 


Not as yet a white sail shimmered ; 
Not with silverness divine 
Did the great Atlantic shine ; 
Only very far there glimmered 
Dimly one long tremulous line. 


In the hedge were roses, snowed 
Or blushed o’er by summer morn. 
Right and left grew fields of corn, 
Stretching greenly from the road ; 
From the hay a breath was borne. 


Not of the wild roses twine, 

Not of young corn waving free, 

Not of clover fields, thought we ; 
Only to that dim bright line, 

Looking, cried we, “’Tis the Sea!” 


In life’s sullen summer day, 
Lo! before us dull hills rise, 
And above, — skies 

Slope off with their bluish gray 
O’er the eternal mysteries. 


Love’s sweet roses, hope’s young corn, 
Green fields whispered round and round, 
By the breezes landward bound 

(Yet, ah! scalded, too, and torn 
By the sea winds), there are found. 


And at times, in life’s dull day, 
From the flower and the sod, 
And the hill our feet have trod, 

To a brightness far away 
Turn we, saying, “ It is God!” 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ler us linger a little over this chapter of 
happy love; so sweet, so rare a thing. Ay, 
most rare: though hundreds continually 
meet, love, or fancy they do, engage them- 
selves, and marry; and hundreds more go 
through the same proceeding, with the slight 
difference of the love omitted—Hamlet, with 
the part of Hamlet left out. But the real 
love, steady and true: tried in the balance, 
and not found wanting: tested by time, si- 
lence, separation; by good and ill fortune; 
by the natural and inevitable change which 
years make in every character —this is the 
rarest thing to be found on earth, and the 
most precious. 

I do not say that all love is worthless 
which is not exactly this sort of love. There 
have been people who have succumbed in- 
stantly and permanently to some mysterious 
attraction, higher than all reasoning; the 
same which made Hilary “ take an interest ” 
in Robert Lyons’ face at church, and made 
him, he afterward confessed, the very first 
time he gave Ascott a lesson in the parlor 
at Stowbury, say to himself, “ If I did marry, 
I think I should like such a wife as that 
brown-eyed bit lassie.” And there have been 
other people, who choosing their partners 
from accidental circumstances, or from mean 
worldly motives, have found Providence 
kinder to them than they deserved, and set- 
tled down into happy, affectionate husbands 
and wives. 

But none of these loves can possibly have 
the sweetness, the completeness of such a 
love as that between Hilary Leaf and Rob- 
ert Lyon. 

There was nothing very romantic about 
it. From the moment when Johanna en- 
tered the parlor, found them standing hand 
in hand at the fireside, and Hilary came for- 
ward and kissed her, and after a slight hes- 
itation Robert did the same, the affair pro- 
ceeded in most mill-pond fashion :— 

“ Unruffled by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humor interposed too often makes.” 

There were no lovers’ quarrels ; Robert 
Lyon had chosen that best blessing next to 
a good woman, a sweet-tempered woman ; 
and there was no reason why they should 
quarrel more as lovers than they had done 

as friends. And, let it be said to the eter- 
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their friendship days, was there any of that 
hungry engrossment of each other’s society, 
which is only another form of selfishness, 
and by which lovers so often make their own 
happy courting-time a season of never-to-be- 
forgotten bitterness to everybody connected 
with them. 

Johanna suffered a little; all people do 
when the new rights clash with the old ones; 
but she rarely betrayed it. She was exceed- 
ingly good: she saw her child happy, and 
she loved Robert Lyon dearly. He was 
very mindful of her, very tender; and as 
Hilary still persisted in doing her daily 
duty in the shop, he spent more of his 
time with the elder sister than he did with 
the younger, and sometimes declared sol- 
emnly that if Hilary did not treat him well 
he intended to make an offer to Johanna ! 

Oh, the innumerable little jokes of those 
happy days! Oh, the long, quiet walks by 
the riverside, through the park, across Ham 
Common — anywhere — it did not matter — 
the whole world looked lovely, even on the 
dullest winter day! Oh, the endless talks; 
the renewed mingling of two lives, which, 
though divided, had never been really apart, 
for neither had anything to conceal ; neither 
had ever loved any but the other. 

Robert Lyon was, as I have said, a good 
deal changed, outwardly and inwardly. He 
had mixed much in society, taken an excel- 
lent position therein, and this had given him 
not only a more polished manner, but an air 
of decision and command, as of one used to 
be obeyed. There could not be the slightest 
doubt, as Johanna once laughingly told him, 
that he would always be “ master in his own 
house.” 

But he was very gentle with his “little 
woman,” as he called her. He would sit for 
hours at the ‘ ingle-neuk ”—how he did lux- 
uriate in the English fires !—with Hilary on 
a footstool beside him, her arm resting on 
his knee, or her hand fast clasped in his. 
And sometimes, when Johanna went out of 
the room, he would stoop and gather her 
close to his heart. But I shall tell no tales; 
the world has no business with these sort 
of things. 

Hilary was very shy of parading her hap- 
piness: she disliked any demonstrations 
thereof, even before Johanna. And when 
Miss Balquidder, who had, of course, been 
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told of the engagement, came down one day 
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expressly to see her “ fortunate fellow-coun- 
tryman,” this Machiavelian little woman ac- 
tually persuaded her lover to have an im- 
portant engagement in London! She could 
not bear him to be “ looked at.” 

“ Ah, well! you must leave me, and I will 
miss you terribly, my dear,” said the old 
Scotchwoman. “but it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and I have another 
young lady quite ready to step into your 
shoes. When shall you be married?” 

*T don’t know—hush ; we'll talk another 
time,” said Hilary, glancing at Johanna. 

Miss Balquidder took the hint and was si- 
lent. 

That important question was indeed begin- 
ning to weigh heavily on Hilary’s mind. 
She was fully aware of what Mr. Lyon 
wished, and, indeed, expected; that when, 
the business of the firm being settled, in 
six months hence he returned to India, he 
should not return alone. When he said 
this, she had never dared to answer, hardly 
even to think. She let the peaceful present 
float on, day by day, without recognizing 
such a thing as the future. 

But this could not be always. It came to 
an end one January afternoon, when he had 
returned from a second absence in Liver- 
pool. They were walking up Richmond 
Hill. The sun had set frostily and red over the 
silver curve of the Thames, and Venus, large 
and bright, was shining like a great eye in 
the western sky. Hilary long remembered 
exactly how everything looked, even to the 
very tree they they stood under when Rob- 
ert Lyon asked her to fix definitely the day 
that she would marry him. 

“ Would she consent — there seemed no 
special reason to the contrary—that it should 
be immediately? Or would she like to re- 
main with Johanna as she was, till just be- 
fore they sailed? He wished to be as good 
as possible to Johanna—still——” 

And something in his manner impressed 
Hilary more than ever before with the con- 
viction of all she was to him; likewise, all 
he was to her. More, much more than even 
a few short weeks since. Then, intense as 
it was, the love had a dreamlike unreality ; 
now it was close, homelike, familiar. In- 
stinctively she clung to his arm; she had 
become so used to being Robert’s darling 
now. She shivered as she thought of the 
wide seas rolling between them ; of the time 
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when she should look for him at the daily 
meal and daily fireside, and find him no 
more. 

“ Robert, I want to talk to you about Jo- 
hanna.” 

“T guess what it is,” said he, smiling; 
“You would like her to go out to India with 
us. Certainly if she chooses. I hope you 
did not suppose I should object?” 

“No; but it is not that. She would not 
live six months in a hot climate : the doctor 
tells me 80.” 

“ You consulted him ? ” 

“ Yes, conficentially, without her knowing 
it. But I thought it right. I wanted to 
make quite sure before—before— O Rob- 
ert——” 

The grief of her tone caused him to sus- 
pect what was coming. He started. 

“You don’t mean that? Oh, no, you can 
not! My little woman—my own little woman 
—she could not be so unkind.” 

Hilary turned sick at heart. The dim 
landscape, the bright sky, seemed to mingle 
and dance before her, and Venus to stare at 
her with a piercing, threatening, baleful lus- 
tre. 
‘‘ Robert, let me sit down on the bench, 
and sit you beside me. It is too dark for 
people to notice us, and we shall not be very 
cold.” 

“No, my darling ;” and he slipped his 
plaid round her shoulders, and his arm with 
it. 

She looked up pitifully. “‘ Don’t be vexed 
with me, dear; I have thought it all over; 
weighed it on every side; nights and nights 
Ihave been awake pondering what was right 
to do. And it always comes to the same 
thing.” 

“ What?” 

“It’s the old story,” she answered, with a 
feeble smile. ‘‘I canna leave my minnie.’ 
There is nobody in the world to take care of 
Johanna but me, not even Elizabeth, who is 
engrossed in little Henry. If I left her, I 
am sure it would kill her. And she cannot 
come with me. Dear!” (the only fond name 
she ever called him) “for these three years 
—you say it need only be three years—you 
will have to go back to India alone! ” 

Robert Lyon was a very good man; but 
he was only a man, not an angel ; and though 
he made comparatively little show of it, he 
was a man very deeply in love. With that 
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jealous tenacity over his treasure, hardly | 


blamable, since the love is worth little which 
does not wish to have its object “ all to it- 
self,” he had, I am afraid, contemplated not 
without pleasure the carrying off of Hilary 
to his Indian home; and it had cost him 
something to propose that Johanna should 
go too. He was very fond of Johanna; 
still—— 

If I tell what followed will it forever lower 
Robert Lyon in the estimation of all read- 
ers? He said coldly, “ As you please, Hil- 
ary;” rose up, and never spoke another 
word till they reached home. 

It was the first dull tea-table they had ever 
known ; the first time Hilary had ever looked 
at that dear face, and seen an expression 
there which made her look away again. He 
did not sulk; he was too gentlemanly for 
that; he even exerted himself to make the 
meal pass pleasantly as usual; but he was 
evidently deeply wounded—nay, more, dis- 
pleased. The strong, stern man’s nature 
within him had rebelled ; the sweetness had 
gone out of his face, and something had come 
into it which the very best of men have 
sometimes: alas for the woman who cannot 
understand and put up with it! 

I am not going to preach the doctrine of 
tyrants and slaves; but when two walk to- 
gether they must be agreed, or if by any 
chance they are not agreed, one must yield. 
It may not always be the weaker, or in weak- 
ness may lie the chiefest strength; but it 
must be one or the other of the two who has 
to be the first to give way; and, save in very 
exceptional cases, it is, and it ought to be, 
the woman. God’s law and nature’s, which 
is also God’s, ordains this; instinct teaches 
it; Christianity enforces it. 

Will it inflict a death-blow upon any ad- 
miration she may have excited, this brave 
little Hilary, who fought through the world 
by herself; who did not shrink from trav- 
ersing London streets alone at seemly and 
unseemly hours; from going into sponging- 
houses and debtors’ prisons; from earning 
her own livelihood, even ina shop—if I con- 
fess that Robert Lyon, being angry with 
her, justly or unjustly, and she, looking upon 
him as her future husband, her “lord and 
master” if you will, whom she would one 
day promise, and intended, literally to 
“obey ”—she thought it her duty, not only 
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make reconciliation between them? Ay, 
and at every sacrifice, except that of prin- 
ciple. 

And I am afraid, in spite of all that 
“ strong-minded” women may preach to the 
contrary, that all good women will have -to 
do this to all men who stand in any close re- 
lation toward them, whether fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, or lovers, if they wish to 
preserve peace and love and holy domestic. ‘- 
influence ; and that so it must be to the end 
of time. 

Miss Leaf might have discovered that 
something was amiss ; but she was too wise 
to take any notice, and being more than 
usually feeble that day, immediately after 
tea she went to liedown. When Hilary fol- 
lowed her, arranged her pillows, and covered 
her up, Johanna drew her child’s face close 
to her and whispered,— 

“That will do, love. Don’t stay with me. 
I would not keep you from Robert on: any 
account.” 

Hilary all but broke down; and yet the 
words made her stronger, firmer; set more 
clearly before her the solemn duty which 
young folks in love are so apt to forget, that 
there can be no blessing on the new tie, if 
for anything short of inevitable necessity 
they let go one link of the old. 

Yet, Robert— It was such a new and 
dreadful feeling to be standing outside the 
door and shrink from going in to him ; to see 
him rise up formally, saying, “ Perhaps he 
had better leave;” and have to answer 
with equal formality, ‘‘ Not unless you are 
obliged ;” and for him then, with a shallow 
pretence of being at ease, to take up a book 
and offer to read aloud to her while she 
worked. He—who used always to set his 
face strongly against all sewing of evenings 
— because it deprived him temporarily of the 
sweet eyes, and the little soft hand. Oh, it 
was hard, hard! 

Nevertheless, she sat still and tried’ to 
listen; but the words went in at one ear and 
out at the other—she retained nothing. By- 
and-by her throat began to swell, and she 
could not see her needle and thread. Yet 
still he went on reading. It was only when, 
by some blessed chance, turning to reach a 
paper-cutter, he caught sight of her, that he 
closed the book and looked discomposed ; 
not softened, only discomposed. 





her pleasure but her duty, to be the first to 


Who shall be first to speak? Who shall 
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catch the passing angel’s wing? One min- 
ute, and it may have passed over. 

I am not apologizing for Hilary the least 
in the world. I do not know even if she 
considered whether it was her place or Rob- 
ert’s to make the first advance. Indeed, I 
fear she did not consider it at all, but just 
acted upon impulse, because it was so cruel, 
so heart-breaking, to be at variance with 
him. But if she had considered it I doubt 
not she would have done from duty exactly 
what she did by instinct—crept up to him as 
he sat at the fireside, and laid her little hand 
on his. 

“Robert, what makes you so angry with 
me still? ” 

“ Not angry ; I have no right to be.” 

“Yes, you would have if I had really 
done wrong. Have I?” 

“ You must judge for yourself. For me 
—I thought you loved me better than I find 
you do, and I made a mistake; that is all.” 

Ay, he had made a mistake, but it was 
not that one. It was the other mistake that 
men continually make about women; they 
cannot understand that love is not worth 
having, that it is not love at all, but merely 


a selfish carrying out of selfish desires, if it 
blinds us to any other duty, or blunts in us 


any other sacred tenderness. They eannot 
see how she who is false in one relation may 
be false in another ; and that, true as human 
nature’s truth, ay, and often fulfilling itself, 
is Brabantio’s ominous warning to Othello— 
“‘ Look to her, Moor! have a good eye to see ; 

She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 

Perhaps as soon as he had said the bitter 
word Mr. Lyon was sorry; anyhow, the soft 
answer which followed it thrilled through 
every nerve of the strong-willed man—a 
man not easily made angry, but when he was, 
very hard to move. 

“Robert, will you listen to me for two 
minutes?” 

“ For as long as you like, only you must 
not expect me to agree with you. Youcan- 
not suppose - I shall say it is right for you to 
forsake me.” 

“T forsake you? O Robert!” 

Words are not always the wisest argu- 
ments. His ‘little woman” crept closer, 
and laid her head on his breast ; he clasped 
her convulsively. 

“O, Hilary! how could you wound me 
so P” 
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And, in lieu of the discussion, a long si- 
lence brooded over the fireside—the silence 
of exceeding love. 

“ Now, Robert, may I talk to you?” 

“Yes. Preach away, my little con- 
science!” 

“Tt shall not be preaching, and it is not 
altogether for conscience,” said she, smiling. 
“You would not like me to tell you I did 
not love Johanna?” 

“Certainly not. I love her very much 
myself, only I prefer you, as is natural. Ap- 
parently you do not prefer me, which may be 
also natural.” 

“ Robert!” 

There are times when a laugh is better 
than a reproach ; and something else, which 
need not be more particularly explained, is 
safer than either. It is possible Hilary tried 
the experiment, and then resumed her “say.” 

‘* Now, Robert, put yourself in my place, 
and try to think for me. Ihave been Jo- 
hanna’s child for thirty years ; she is entirely 
dependent upon me. Her health is feeble; 
every year Of her life is at least doubtful. 
If she lost me I think she would never live 
out the next three years. You would not 
like that ? ” 

"i." 

“In all divided duties like this somebody 
must suffer ; the question is, which can suf- 
fer best. She is old and frail, we are young; 
she is alone, we are two; she never had any 
happiness in her life, except, perhaps me; 
and we—oh, how happy we are! I think, 
Robert, it would be better for us to suffer 
than poor Johanna.” 

“You little Jesuit,” he said: but the 
higher nature of the man was roused; he 
was no longer angry. 

“Tt is only for a short time, remember— 
only three years.” 

“ And how can I do without you for three 
years?” 

“Yes, Robert, you can.” And she put 
her arms round his neck, and looked at him, 
eye to eye. “You know I am your very 
own, a piece of yourself, as it were; that 
-|when I let you go it is like tearing myself 
from myself; yet I can bear it, rather than 
do, or let you do, in the smallest degree, a 
thing which is not right.” 

Robert Lyon was not a man of many 
words; but he had the rare faculty of see- 
ing a case clearly, without reference to him- 
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self, and of putting it clearly also, when nec- 
essary. 

“Tt seems to me, Hilary, that this is 
hardly a matter of abstract right or wrong, 
or a good deal might be argued on my side 
the subject. It is more a case of personal 
conscience. The two are not always iden- 
tical, though they look so at first; but they 
both come to the same result.” 

“ And that is——” 

“Tf my little woman thinks it right to act 
as she does, I also think it right to let her. 
And let this be the law of our married life, 
if we ever are married,” and he sighed, 
“that when we differ each should respect 
the other’s conscience, and do right, in the 
truest sense, by allowing the other to do the 
same.” 

“O Robert! how good you are.” 

So these two, an hour after, met Johanna 
with cheerful faces ; andshe never knew how 
much both had sacrificed for her sake. Once 
only, when she was for a few minutes absent 
from the parlor, did Robert Lyon renew the 
subject, to suggest a medium course. 

But Hilary resolutely refused. Not that 
she doubted him—she doubted herself. She 
knew quite well, by the pang that darted 
through her like a shaft of ice, as she felt 
his warm arm round her, and thought of the 
time when she would feel it no more, that, 
after she had been Robert Lyon’s happy wife 
for three months, to let him go to India 
without her would be simply and utterly im- 
possible. 

Fast fled the months; they dwindled into 
weeks, and then into days. I shall not en- 
large upon this time. Now, when the ends 
of the world are drawn together, and every 
family has one or more relatives abroad, a 
grief like Hilary’s has become so common 
that nearly every one can, in degree, under- 
stand it. How bitter such partings are, how 
much they take out of the brief span of 
mortal life, and, therefore, how far they are 
justifiable, for anything short of absolute 
necessity, Heaven knows. 

In this case it was an absolute necessity. 
Robert Lyon’s position in “ our firm,” with 
which he identified himself with the natural 
pride of a man who has diligently worked 
his way up to fortune, was such that he 
could not, without sacrificing his future pros- 
pects, and likewise what he felt to be a point 
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of honor, refuse to go back to Bombay until 
such time as’ his senior partner’s son,'the 
young fellow whom he had “coached” in 
Hindostanee, and nursed through a fever 
years ago, could conveniently take his place 
abroad. 

“Of course,” he said, explaining this to 
Hilary and her sister, ‘accidental circum- 
stances might occur to cause my return home 
before the three years were out, but the act 
must be none of mine; I must do my duty.” 

“Yes, you must,” answered Hilary, with 
a gleam lighting up her eyes. She loved so 
in him this one great principle of his life— 
the back-bone of it, as it were—duty before 
all things. 

Johanna asked no questions. Once she 
had inquired, with a tremulous, hardly con- 
cealed alarm, whether Robert wished to take 
Hilary back with him, and Hilary had kissed 
her, smilingly, saying, “ No, that was impos- 
sible.” Afterward the subject was never re- 
vived. - 

And so these two lovers, both stern in 
what they thought their duty, went on si- 
lently together to the last day of parting. 

It was almost as quiet a day as that never- 
to-be-forgotten Sunday at Stowbury. They 
went a long walk together, in the course of 
which Mr. Lyon forced her to agree to what 
hitherto she had steadfastly resisted, that she 
and Johanna should accept from him enough, °_ 
in addition to their own fifty pounds a year, 
to enable them to live comfortably without 
her working any more. 

“ Are you ashamed of my working ?” she 
asked, with something between a tear and a 
smile. “ Sometimes I used to be afraid you 
would think the less of me because circum- 
stances made me an independent woman, 
earning my own bread. Doyou?” 

“My darling! No. Iam proud of her. 
But she must never work any more. Jo- 
hanna says right; it is a man’s place, and 
not a woman’s. I will not allow it.” 

When he spoke in that tone Hilary always 
submitted. 

He told her another thing while arranging 
with her all the business part of their con- 
cerns, and to reconcile her to this partial de- 
pendence upon him, which, he urged, was 
only forestalling his rights ; that before he 
first quitted England, seven years ago, he 





had made his will, leaving her, if still un- 
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married, his sole heir and legatee, indeed in 
exactly the position that she would have 
been had she been his wife. 

“ This will exists still ; so that in any case 
you are safe. No further poverty can ever 
befall my Hilary.” 

His—his own—Robert Lyon’s own. Her 
sense of this was so strong that it took away 
the sharpness of the parting ; made her feel, 
up to the very last minute, when she clung 
to him—was pressed close to him—heart to 
heart and lip to lip—for a space that seemed 
half a lifetime of mixed anguish and joy— 
that he wag, not really going; that, some- 
how or otMer, next day or next week he 
would be back again, as in his frequent re- 
appearances, exactly as before. 

When he was really gone—when, as she sat 
with her tearless eyes fixed on the closed 
door—Johanna softly touched her, saying, 
“ My child! ” then Hilary learned it all. 

The next taventy-four hours will hardly 
bear being written about. Most people 


know what it is to miss the face out of the 
house—the life out of the heart. To come 
and go, to eat and drink, to lie down and 
rise, and find all things the same, and grad- 
ually to recognize that it must be the same, 


indefinitely, perhaps always. To be met con- 
tinually by small trifles—a dropped glove, a 
book, a scrap of handwriting that yesterday 
would have been thrown into the fire, but to- 
day is picked up and kept as a relic; and at 
times, bursting through the quietness which 
must be gained, or at least assumed, the 
cruel craving for one word more—one kiss 
more—for only one five minutes of the eter- 
nally ended yesterday ! 

All this hundreds have gone through; so 
did Hilary. She said afterward it was good 
for her that she did; it would make her feel 
for others in a way she had never felt before. 
Also, because it taught her that such a heart- 
break can be borne and lived through when 
help is sought where only real help can be 
found ; and where, when reason fails, and 
those who, striving to do right irrespective 
of the consequences, cry out against their tor- 
ments, and wonder why they should be made 
so to suffer, childlike faith comes to their 
rescue, For, let us have all the philosophy 
at our fingers’ ends, what are we but chil- 
dren? We know not what a day may bring 
forth. All wisdom resolves itself into the 
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simple hymn which we learned when we were 
young :— 
“Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His vast designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain: 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


The night after Robert Lyon left, Hilary 
and Johanna were sitting together in their 
parlor. Hilary had been writing a long let- 
ter to Miss Balquidder, explaining that she 
would now give up, in favor of the other 
young lady, or any other of the many to 
whom it would be a blessing, her position in 
the shop; but that she hoped still to help 
her— Miss Balquidder—in any way she 
could point out that would be useful to oth- 
ers. She wished, in her humble way, as a 
sort of thank-offering from one who had 
passed through the waves and been landed 
safe ashore, to help those who were still 
struggling, as she herself had struggled once. 
She desired, as far as in her lay, to be Miss 
Balquidder’s “ right hand” till Mr. Lyon 
came home. 

This letter she read aloud to Johanna, 
whose failing eyesight refused all candle- 
light occupation, and then came and sat be- 
side her in silence. She felt terribly worn 
and weary, but she was very quiet now. 

‘“We must go to bed early,” was all she 
said. 
“Yes, my child.” 

And Johanna smoothed her hair in the old, 
fond way, making no attempt to console her, 
but only to love her—always the safest con- 
solation. And Hilary was thankful that 
never, even in her sharpest agonies of grief, 
had she betrayed that secret which would 
have made her sister’s life miserable, have 
blotted out the thirty years of motherly love, 
and caused the other love to rise up like a 
cloud between her and it, never to be lifted 
until Johanna sank into the possibly not far- 
off grave. 

“ No, no,” she thought to herself, as she 
looked on that frail old face, which even the 
secondary grief of this last week seemed to 
have made frailer and older. ‘No, it is bet- 
ter as it is; I believe I did right. The end 
will show.” 
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The end was nearer than she thought. 
So, sometimes—not often, lest self-sacrifice 
should become a less holy thing than it is— 
Providence accepts the will for the act, and 
makes the latter needless. 

There was a sudden knock at the hall- 
door. 

“Tt is the young people coming in to sup- 

er.” 
ee Is not”—said Hilary, starting up— 
“it’s not their knock. It is——” 

She never finished the sentence, for she 
was sobbing in Robert Lyon’s arms. 

“ What does it all mean?” cried the be- 
wildered Johanna, of whom, I must*confess, 
for once nobody took the least notice. 

It meant that, by one of these strange ac- 
cidents, as we call them, which in a moment 
alter the whole current of things, the senior 
partner had suddenly died, and his son, not 
being qualified to take his place in the Liver- 
pool house, had to go out to India instead 
of Robert Lyon, who would now remain per- 
manently, as the third senior partner, in 
England. 

This news had met him at Southampton. 
He had gone thence direct to Liverpool, ar- 
ranged affairs so far as was possible, and re- 
turned, travelling without an hour’s inter- 
mission, to tell his own tidings, as was best 
—or as he thought it was. 

Perhaps at the core of his heart lurked the 
desire to come suddenly back, as, it is said, 
if the absent or the dead could come, they 
would find all things changed: the place 
filled up in home and hearth—no face of wel- 
come—no heart leaping to heart in the ec- 
stasy of reunion. 

Well, if Robert Lyon had any misgivings 
—and being a man, and in love, perhaps he 
had—they were ended now. 

“Ts she glad to see me ?” was all he could 
find to say when, Johanna having consider- 
ately vanished, he might have talked as much 
as he pleased. 

Hilary’s only answer was a little, low laugh 
of inexpressible content. 

He lifted up between his hands the sweet 
face, neither so young nor so pretty as it had 
been, but oh! so sweet, with the sweetness 
that long outlives beauty—u face that a man 
might look on all his lifetime and never tire 
of—so infinitely loving, so infinitely true! 
And he knew it was his wife’s face to shine 
upon him day by day, and year by year, till 
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it faded into old age—beautiful and beloved 
even then. All the strong nature of the man 
gave way ; he wept almost like a child in his 
“ little woman’s ” arms. 

Let us leave them there, by that peaceful 
fireside—these two, who are to sit by one 
fireside as long as they live. Of their fur- 
ther fortune we know nothing—nor do they 
themselves—except the one fact, in itself joy 
enough for any mortal cup to hold, that it 
will be shared together. Two at the hearth, 
two abroad; two to labor, two to rejoice; 
or, if so it must be, two to weep, and two to 
comfort one another: the man to be the 
head of the woman, and the woman the heart 
of the man. This is the ordination of God ; 
this is the perfect life ; none the less perfect 
that so many fall short of it. 

So let us bid them good-by: Robert Lyon 
and Hilary Leaf, “ Good-by; God be with 
ye!” for we shall see them no more. 


CHAPTER XXVIIi. 


ELIZABETH stood at the nursery-window 
pointing out to little Henry how the lilacs 
and laburnums were coming into flower in 
the square below, and speculating with him 
whether the tribes of sparrows which they 
boxes on the window-sill would be building 
had fed all winter from the mignonette 
nests in the tall trees of Russell Square ; for 
she wished, with her great aversion to Lon- 
don, to make her nursling as far as possible 
a “country ” child. 

Master Henry Leaf Ascott was by no 
means little now. He would run about on 
his tottering fat legs, and he could say, 
“ Mammy Lizzie,” also, “ Pa-pa,” as had 
been carefully taught him by his conscien- 
tious nurse. At which papa had been at first 
excessively surprised, then gratified, and had 
at last taken kindly to the appellation as a 
matter of course. 

It inaugurated a new era in Peter Ascott’s 
life. At first twice a-week, and then every 
day, he sent up for “ Master Ascott ” to keep 
him company at dessert; he then changed 
his dinner-hour from half-past six to. five, 
because Elizabeth, with her stern sacrifice of 
everything to the child’s good had suggested 
to him, humbly but firmly, that late hours 
kept little Henry too long out of his bed. 
He gave up his bottle of port and his after- 
dinner sleep, and took to making water-lilies 
and caterpillars out of oranges, and boats out 
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of walnut-shells, for his boy’s special edifica- 
tion. Sometimes when, at half-past six, 
Elizabeth, punctual as clock-work, knocked 
at the dining-room door, she heard father 
and son laughing together in a most jovial 
manner, though the decanters were in their 
places and the wine-glasses untouched. 

And even after the child disappeared the 
butler declared that master usually took qui- 
etly to his newspaper, or rang for his tea, or 
perhaps dozed harmlessly in his chair till 
bedtime. * 

I do not allege that Peter Ascott was mi- 
raculously changed; people do not change, 
especially at his age ; externally he was still 
the same pompous, overbearing, coarse man. 
with whom, no doubt, his son would have a 
tolerably sore bargain in years to come. But 
still the child had touched a soft corner in 
his heart, the one soft corner which in his 
youth had yielded to the beauty of Miss Se- 
lina Leaf; and the old fellow was a better 
old fellow than he had once been. Probably, 
with care, he might be for the rest of his life 
at least manageable. 

Elizabeth hoped so for his boy’s sake, and 
little as she liked him, she tried to conquer 
her antipathy as much as she could. She 
always took care to treat him with extreme 
respect, and to bring up little Henry to do 
the same. And, as often™happens, Mr. As- 
cott began gradually to comport himself in 
a manner deserving of respect. He ceased 
his oaths and his coarse language; seldom 
flew into a passion ; and last, not least, the 
butler avouched that master hardly ever went 
to bed “*muzzy” now. Toward all his do- 
mestics, and especially to his son’s nurse, he 
behaved himself more like a master and less 
like a tyrant; so that the establishment at 
Russell Square went on in a way more peace- 
ful than had ever been known before. 

There was no talk of his giving it a new 
mistress ; he seemed to have had enough of 
matrimony. Of his late wife he never spoke; 
whether he loved her or not, whether he had 
regretted her or not, the love and regret were 
now alike ended. 

Poor Selina! It was Elizabeth only, who, 
with a sacred sense of duty, occasionally 
talked to little Henry about “mamma up 
there ””—pointing to the blank bit of blue 


sky over the trees of Russell Square, and. 


hoped in time to make him understand some- 
thing about her, and how she had loved him, 
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her “ baby.” This love—the only beautiful 
emotion her life had known, was the one 
fragment that remained of it after her death ; 
the one remembrance she left to her child. 

Little Henry was not in the least like her, 
nor yet like his father. He took after some 
forgotten type, some past generation of either 
family, which re-appeared in this as some- 
thing new. To Elizabeth he was a perfect 
revelation of beauty and infantile fascination. 
He filled up every corner of her heart. She 
grew fat and flourishing, even cheerful; so 


parting with her dear Miss Hilary, who went 
away in glory and happiness as Mrs. Robert 
Lyon, to live in Liverpool, and Miss Leaf 
with her. Thus both Elizabeth’s youthful 
dreams ended in nothing, and it was more 
than probable that for the future, their lives 
and hers being so widely apart, she would 
see very little of her beloved mistresses any 
more. But they had done their work in her 
and for her; and it had borne fruit a hun- 
dred-fold, and would still. 

“‘T know you will take care of this child 
—he is the hope of the family,” said Miss 
Leaf, when she was giving her last kiss to 
little Henry. “I could not bear to leave 
him, if I were not leaving him with you.” 

And Elizabeth had taken her charge 
proudly in her arms, knowing she was 
trusted, and inwardly vowing to be worthy 
of that trust. 

Another dream was likewise ended; so 
completely that she sometimes wondered if 
it was ever real, whether she had ever been 
a happy girl, looking forward as girls do to 
wifehood and motherhood; or whether she 
had not been always the staid, middle-aged 
person she was now, whom nobody ever 
suspected of any such things, 

She had been once back to her old home, 
to settle her mother comfortably upon a 
weekly allowance, to ’prentice her little 
brother, to see one sister married, and the 
other sent off to Liverpool to be servant to 
Mrs. Lyon. While at Stowbury, she had 
heard by chance of Tom Cliffe’s passing 
through the town as a Chartist lecturer, or 
something of the sort, with his pretty, 
showy London wife, who, when he brought 
her there, had looked down rather contemp- 


This was all Elizabeth knew about them. 





They, too, had passed from her life as phases 





cheerful that she bore with equanimity the’ 


tuously upon the street where Tom was born. | 
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of keen joy and keener sorrow do pass, like 
a dream and the shadows of adream. It 
may be life itself will seem at the end to be 
nothing more. 

But Elizabeth Hand’s love-story was not 
so to end. i 

One morning, the same morning when she 
had been pointing out the lilacs to little 
Henry, and now came in from the square 
with a branch of them in her hand, the post- 
man gave her a letter, the handwriting of 
which made her start as if it had been a vis- 
itation from the dead. 

“ Mammy Lizzie, Mammy Lizzie!” cried 
little Henry, plucking at her gown, but for 
once his nurse did not notice him. She 
stood on the door-step, trembling violently ; 
at length she put the letter into her pocket, 
liffed the child, and got up-stairs somehow. 
When she had settled her charge to his mid- 
day sleep, then, and not till then, did she 
take out and read the few liries, which though 
written on shabby paper, and with more than 
one blot, were so like—yet so terribly un- 
like—Tom’s caligraphy of old :— 


“DEAR ELIZABETH,—I have no right to 
ask any kindness of you: but if you would 
like to see an old friend alive, I wish you 
would come and see me. I have been lon 
of asking you, lest you might fancy 
wanted to get something out of you; for 
I’m poor as a rat; and once lately I saw 
you, looking so well and well-to-do. But it 
was the same kind old face, and I should 
like to get one kind look from it before I go 
where I sha’n’t want any kindness from any- 
body. However, do just as you choose, 

* Yours affectionately, T. CLIFFE. 


‘Underneath is my address.” 


It was one of those wretched nooks in 
Westminster, now swept away by Victoria 
Street and other improvements. Elizabeth 
happened to have read about it in one of 
the many charitable pamphlets, reports, etc., 
which were sent continually to the wealthy 
Mr. Ascott, and which he sent down-stairs 
to light fires with. What must not poor 
Tom have sunk to before he had come to 
live there? His letter was like a cry out of 
the depths, and the voice was that of her 
youth, her first love. 

Is any woman ever deaf to that? The 
love may have died a natural death: many 
first loves do: a riper, completer, happier love 
may have come in its place: but there must 
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be something unnatural about the woman, 
and man likewise, who can ever quite for- 
get it—the dew of their youth—the beauty 
of their dawn. 

“Poor Tom, poor Tom!” sighed Eliza- 
beth, “ my own poor Tom! ” 

She forgot Esther ; either from Tom’s not 
mentioning her, or in the strong return to 
old times which his letter produced ; forgot 
her for the time being as completely as if 
she had never existed. Even when the rec- 
ollection came it made little difference. 
The sharp jealousy, the dislike and contempt, 
had all calmed down; she thought she could 
now see Tom’s wife as any other woman. 
Especially if, as the letter indicated, they 
were so very poor and miserable, 

Possibly Esther had suggested writing it. 
Perhaps, though Tom did not, Esther did 
‘“‘ want to get something out of her ’—Eliz- 
abeth Hand, who was known to have large 
wages, and to be altogether a thriving per- 
son? Well, it mattered little. The one 
fact remained: Tom was in distress; Tom 
needed her; she must go. 

Her only leisure time was of an evening, 
after Henry was in bed. The intervening 
hcurs, especially the last one, when the 
child was down-stairs with his father, calmed 
her: subdued the tumult of old remem- 
brances that came surging up and beating 
at the long-shut door of her heart. When 
her boy returned, leaping and laughing, and 
playing all sorts of tricks as she put him to 
bed, she could smile too. And when kneel- 
ing beside her in his pretty white night- 
gown, he stammered through the prayer she 
had thought it right to begin to teach him, 
though of course he was too young to under- 
stand it—the words “ Thy will be done;” 
“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us ;” and lastly, 
‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,” struck home to his nurse’s in- 
most soul. 

“Mammy, Mammy Lizzie’s ’tying! ” 

Yes, she was crying, but it did her good. 
She was able to kiss her little boy, who 
slept like a top in five minutes; then she 
took off her good silk gown, and dressed 
herself; soberly and decently, but so that 
people should not suspect, in that low and 
dangerous neighborhood, the sovereigns that 
she carried in an underpocket, ready to use 
as occasion required. Thus equipped, she 
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started without a minute’s delay for Tom’s 
lodging. 

It was poorer than even she expected. 
One attic room, bare almost as when it was 
built. No chimney or grate, no furniture, 
except a box which served as both table and 
chair; and a heap of straw with a blanket 
thrown over it, The only comfort about it 
was that it was clean: Tom’s innate sense 
of refinement had abided with him to the 
last. 
Elizabeth had time to make all these ob- 
servations, for Tom was out—gone, the land- 
lady said, to the druggist’s shop round the 
corner. 

“He’s very bad, ma’am,” added the 
woman, civilly, probably led thereto by 
Elizabeth’s respectable appearance, and the 
cab in which she had come—lest she should 
lose a minute’s time. ‘ Can’t last long, and 
Lord knows who’s to bury him.” 

With that sentence knelling in her ears, 
Elizabeth waited till she heard the short 
cough and the hard breathing of some one 
toiling heavily up the stair. 

Tom, Tom himself. But oh, so altered! 
with every bit of youth gone out of him; 
with death written on every line of his hag- 
gard face, the death he had once prognosti- 
cated with a sentimental pleasure, but which 
now had come upon him in all its ghastly 
reality. 

He wai in the last stage of consumption. 
The disease was latent in his family, Eliza- 
beth knew : she had known it when she had 
belonged to him, and fondly thought that, as 
his wife, her incessant care might save him 
from it: but nothing could save him now. 

“ Who’s that ? ” said he, in his own sharp, 
fretful voice. 

“Me, Tom. But don’t speak. Sit down 
till your cough’s over.” 

Tom grasped her hand as she stood by 
him, but he made no further demonstration, 
nor used any expression of gratitude. He 
seemed far too ill. Sick people are always 
absorbed in the sad present; they seldom 
trouble themselves much about the past. 
Only there was something in the way Tom 
clung to her hand, helplessly, imploringly, 
that moved the inmost heart of Elizabeth. 

“T’m very bad, yousee. This cough; oh, 
it shakes me dreadfully, especially of nights.” 

“ Have you any doctor ? ” 

“The druggist close by, or rather the 
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druggist’s shopman. He’s a very kind young 
fellow, from our county, I fancy, for he 
asked me once if I wasn’t a Stowbury man; 
and ever since he has doctored me for noth- 
ing, and given me a shilling too, now and 
then, when I’ve been a’most clemmed to 
death in the winter.” 

“OQ Tom, why didn’t you write to me be- 
fore? Have you actually wanted food ? ” 

“Yes, many a time. I’ve been out of 
work this twelvemonth.” 

“But Esther ?” 

“ Who?” screamed Tom. 

“ Your wife.” 

“My wife? I’ve got none! She spent 
everything, till I fell ill, and then she met 
a fellow with lots o’ money. Curse her!” 

The fury with which he spoke shook him 
all over, and sent him into another violept 
fit of coughing, out of which he revived by 
degrees, but in a state of such complete ex- 
haustion that Elizabeth hazarded no more 
questions. He must evidently be dealt with 
exactly like a child. 

She made up her mind in her own silent 
way, as indeed she had done ever since she 
came into the room, 

* Lie down, Tom, and keep yourself quiet 
for a little. T’ll be back as soon as I can— 
back with something to do you good. You 
wont object ?” 

“No, no; you can do anything you like 
with me. You always could.” 

Elizabeth groped her way down-stairs 
strangely calm and self-possessed. There 
was need. Tom, dying, had come to her as 
his sole support and consolation—thrown 
himself helplessly upon her, never doubting 
either her will or her power to help him. 
Neither must fail. The inexplicable wo- 
man’s strength, sometimes found in the 
very gentlest, quietest, and apparently the 
weakest character, nerved her now. 

She went up and down, street after street, 
looking for lodgings, till the evening dark- 
ened, and the Abbey towers rose grimly 
against the summer sky. Then she crossed 
over Westminster Bridge, and in a little 
street on the Surrey side she found what she 
wanted—a decent room, half sitting, half 
bed room, with what looked like a decent 
landlady. There was no time to make many 
inquiries ; anything was better than to leave 
Tom another night where he was. 





She paid a week’s rent in advance; 




















bought firing and provisions; everything | 
she could think of to make him comforta- 
ble; and then she went to fetch him in a 
cab. 

The sick man offered no resistance; in- 
deed, he hardly seemed to know-what she 
was doing with him. She discovered the 
cause of this half insensibility when, in mak- 
ing a bundle of his few clothes, she found a 
packet labelled “ opium.” 

“Don’t take it from me,” he said, piti- 
fully. ‘It’s the only comfort I have.” 

But when he found himself in the cheer- 
ful room, with the fire blazing and the tea 
laid out, he woke up like a person out of a 
bad dream. 

‘¢O Elizabeth, I’m so comfortable!” 

Elizabeth could have wept. 

Whether the wholesome food and drink re- 
vived him, or whether it was one of the sud- 
den flashes of life that often occur in con- 
sumptive patients, but he seemed really bet- 
ter, and began to talk, telling Elizabeth 
about his long illness, and saying over 
again how very kind the druggist’s young 
man had been to him. 

“I’m sure he’s a gentleman, though he 
has come down in the world; for, as he 
says, ‘ misery makes a man acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows, and takes the nonsense 
out of him.’ I think so too, and if ever I 
get better, I don’t mean to go about the 
country speaking against born gentle-folks 
any more. . They’re much of a muchness as 
ourselves—bad and good; a little of all 
sorts; the same flesh and blood as we are, 
Aren’t they, Elizabeth P ” 

‘“‘T suppose so.” 

“ And there’s another thing I mean to do. 
I mean to try and be good like you. Many 
a night when I’ve lain on that straw, and 
thougkt I was dying, I’ve remembered you 
and all the things you used to say to me. 
You are a good woman; there never was a 
better.” 

Elizabeth smiled, a faint, rather sad smile, 
For, as she was washing up the tea things, 
she had noticed Tom’s voice grow feebler, 
and his features sharper and more wan. 

“I’m very tired,” he said. “I’m afraid 
to go to bed, I get such wretched nights ; 
but I think, if I lay down in my clothes, I 
could go to sleep.” 
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shook his pillow, and covered him up as if 
he had been a child. 

“You're very good to me,” he said, and 
looked up at her—Tom’s bright, fond look 
of years ago. But it passed away in a mo- 
ment, and he closed his eyes saying he was 
so terribly tired. 

“Then I'll bid you good-by, for I ought 
to have been at home by now. You'll take 
care of yourself, Tom, and I’ll come and see 
you again the very first hour I can be spared. 
And if you want me you'll send to me at 
once? You know where ?” 

“Twill,” said Tom. “ It’s the same house, 
isn’t it, in Russell Square ?” 

“Yes.” And they were both silent. 
After a minute, Tom asked, in a troubled 
voice,— 

“‘ Have you forgiven me?” 

“Yes, Tom, quite.” 

‘Wont you give me one kiss, Eliza- 
beth?” 

She turned away. She did not mean to 
be hard, but somehow she could not kiss 
Esther’s husband. 

“Ah, well; it’s all the same! 
by t ” 

‘‘ Good-by, Tom.” 

But as she stood at the door, and looked 
back at him lying with his eyes shut, and as 
white as if he were dead, Elizabeth’s heart 
melted. He was her Tom, her own Mom, 
of whom she had been so fond, so proud; 
whose future she had joyfully anticipated 
long before she thought of herself as mixed 
up with it; and he was dying, dying at four- 
and-twenty ; passing away to the other world, 
where, perhaps, she might meet him yet, 
with no cruel Esther between. 

“Tom,” she said, and knelt beside him, 
“Tom, I didn’t mean to vex you. I'll try to 
be as good as a sisterto you. I'll never for- 
sake you as long as you live.” 

‘‘T know you never will.” 

** Good-by, then, for to-night.” 

And she did kiss him, mouth to mouth, 
quietly and tenderly. She was so glad of it 
afterward. 

It was late enough when she reached Rus- 
sell Square ; but nobody ever questioned the 
proceedings of Mrs. Hand, who was a privi- 
leged person. She crept in beside her little 
Henry, and as the child turned in his sleep 


Good- 





Elizabeth helped him to the small pallet, 


and put his arms about her neck, she clasped 
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him tight, and thought there was still some- 
thing to live for in this weary world. 

All night she thought over what best could 
be done for Tom. Though she never de- 
ceived herself for a moment as to his state, 
still she thought, with care and proper nurs- 
ing, he might live a fewmonths. Especially 
if she could get him into the Consumption 
Hospital, newly started in Chelsea, of which 
she was aware Mr. Ascott—who dearly liked 
to see his name in a charity-list — was one 
of the governors. 

There was no time to be lost; she deter- 
mined to speak to her master at once. 

The time she chose was when she brought 
‘down little Henry, who was now always ex- 
pected to appear, and say, “ Dood-morning, 
papa,” before Mr. Ascott went into the 
city. 

a they stood, the boy laughing in his fa- 
ther’s face, and the father beaming all over 
with delight, the bitter, almost fierce thought, 
smote Elizabeth, Why should Peter Ascott 
be standing there fat and flourishing, and 
poor Tom dying? It made her bold to ask 
the only favor she ever had asked of the mas- 
ter whom she did not care for, and to whom 
she had done her duty simply as duty, with- 
out, until lately, one fragment of respect. 

“ Sir, if you please, might I speak with 
you a minute before you go out?” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Hand. Anything about 
Master Henry? Or perhaps yourself? You 
want more wages? Very well. I shall be 
glad, in any reasonable way, to show my sat- 
isfaction at the manner in which you bring 
up my son.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Elizabeth, cour- 
tesying. “But it is not that.” 

And in the briefest language she could find, 
she explained what it was. 

Mr. Ascott knitted his brows and looked 
important. He never scattered his benefits 
with a silent hand, and he dearly liked to 
create difficulties, if only to show how he 
could smooth them down. 

“To get a patient admitted to the Con- 
sumption Hospital is, you should be aware, 
no easy matter, until the building at Queen’s 
Elm is complete. But 1 flatter myself I have 
influence. I have subscribed a deal of 
money. Possibly the person may be got in 
in time. Who did you say he was?” 

“Thomas Cliffe. He married one of the 
servants here, Esther-——” 
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“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about the 
name; I shouldn’t recollect it. The house- 
keeper might. Why didn’t his wife apply to 
the housekeeper ? ” ; 

The careless question seemed hardly to 
expect an answer, and Elizabeth gave none. 
She could not bear to make public Tom’s 
misery and Esther’s shame. 

“And you say he is a Stowbury man? 
That is certainly a claim. I always feel 
bound, somewhat as a member of Parliament 
might be, to do my best for any one belong- 
ing to my native town. So be satisfied, Mrs. 
Hand; consider the thing settled.” 

And he was going away; but time being 
of such great moment, Elizabeth ventured to 
detain him till he had written the letter of 
recommendation, and found out what days 
the application for admission could be re- 
ceived. He did it very patiently, and even 
took out his purse and laid a sovereign on 
the top of the letter. 

“T suppose the man‘is poor; you can use 
this for his benefit.” 

“There is no need, thank you, sir,” said 
Elizabeth, putting it gently aside. She could 
not bear that Tom should accept anybody’s 
money but her own. 

At her first spare moment she wrote him a 
long letter explaining what she haddone, and 
appointing the next day but one, the earliest 
possible, for taking him out to Chelsea her- 
self. If he objected to the plan he was to 
write and say so; but she urged him as 
strongly as she could not to let slip this op- 
portunity of obtaining good nursing and 
firstrate medical care. 

Many times during the day the thought 
of Tom alone in his one room—comfortable 
though it was, and though she had begged 
the landlady to see that he wanted nothing 
—came across her with a sudden pang. His 
face, feebly lifted up from the pillow, with 
its last affectionate smile, the sound of his 
cough as she stood listening outside on the 
stair-head, haunted her all through that sun- 
shiny June day; and mingled with it, came 
ghostly visions of that other day in June— 
her happy Whitsun holiday — her first and 
her last. 

No letter coming from Tom on the ap- 
pointed morning, she left Master Harry in 
the charge of the housemaid, who was very 
fond of him—as indeed he bade fair to be 
spoiled by the whole establishment at Rus- 
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sell Square — and went down to Westmin- 
ster. 


There was a long day before her, so she | 


took a minute’s breathing space on West- 
minster Bridge, and watched the great cur- 
rent of London life ebbing and flowing— 
life on the river and life on the shore ; every- 
body so busy and active and bright. 

“ Poor Tom, poor Tom!” she sighed, and 
wondered whether his ruined life would ever 
come to any happy ending, except death. 

She hurried on, and soon found the street 
where she had taken his lodging. At the 
corner of it was, as is too usual in London 
streets, a public house, about which more 
than the usual number of disreputable idlers 
were hanging. There were also one or two 
policemen, who were ordering the little crowd 
to give way to a group of twelve men, com- 
ing out. 

“ What is that P” asked Elizabeth. 

“Coroner’s inquest; jury proceeding to 


view the body.” 


Elizabeth, who had never come into con- 
tact with anything of the sort, stood aside 
with a sense of awe, to let the little proces- 
sion pass, and then followed it up the street. 

It stopped; oh, no! not at that door! But 
it was ; there was no mistaking the number, 
nor the drawn-down blind in the upper room 
—Tom’s room. 

“ Who is dead ? ” she asked, in a whisper 
that made the policeman stare. 

“Oh! nobody particular; a young man, 
found dead in his bed; supposed to be a 
case of consumption; verdict will probably 
be, ‘ Died by the visitation of God.’” 

Ay, that familiar phrase, our English law’s 
solemn recognition of our national religious 
feeling, was true here. God had “ visited” 
poor Tom ; he suffered no more. 

Elizabeth leaned against the door-way, 
and saw the twelve jurymen go up-stairs 
with a clatter of feet, and come down again, 
‘one after the other, less noisily, and seme 
of them looking grave. Nobody took any 
notice of her, until the lodging-house inis- 
tress appeared. 

“Oh, here she is, gentlemen, This is the 
young woman as saw him last alive. She'll 
tell you I’m not a bit to blame.” 

And pulling Elizabeth after her the land- 
lady burst into a torrent of explanation ; 
how she had done her very best for the poor 
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| fellow, how she had listened at his door sev- 
;eral times during the first day, and heard 
him cough, that is, she thought she had, but 
toward night all was so very quiet; and 
there having come a letter by post, she 
thought she would take it up to him. 

“And I went in, gentlemen, and I de- 
clare, upon my oath, I found him lying just. 
as he is now, and as cold as a stone.” 

“Let me pass; I’m a doctor,” said some- 
body behind; a young man, very shabbily 
dressed, with a large beard. He pushed 
aside the landlady and Elizabeth, till he saw 
the latter’s face. 

“Give that young woman a chair and a 
glass of water, will you?” he called out; 
and his authoritative manner impressed the 
jurymen, who gathered round him ready and 
eager to hear anything he could say. 

He gave his name as John Smith, drug- 
gist’s assistant; said that the young man who 
lodged up-stairs, whose death he had only 
just heard of, had been his patient for some 
months, and was in the last stage of con- 
sumption. He had no doubt the death had 
ensued from perfectly natural causes, as he 
explained in such technical language as 
completely to overpower the jury, and sat- 
isfy them accordingly. They quitted the 
parlor, and proceeded to the public house, 
where, after a brief consultation, they de- 
livered their verdict, as the astute policeman 
had foretold, ‘‘ Died by the visitation of 
God ;” took pipes and brandy all round at 
the bar, and then adjourned to their several 
homes, gratified at having done their duty 
to their country. 

Meantime, Elizabeth crept up-stairs. No- 
body hindered or followed her; nobody 
cared anything for the solitary dead. 

There he lay—poor Tom !—almost as she 
had left him; the counterpane was hardly 
disturbed, the candle she had placed on the 
chair had burned down to a bit of wick, 
which still lay in the socket. Nobody had 
touched him, or anything about him, as, in 
all cases of “ Found dead,” English law ex- 
acts. . 

Whether he had died soon after she 
quitted him that night, or whether he had 
lingered through the long hours of darkness, 
ror of daylight following, alive and conscious 
perhaps, yet too weak to call any one, even 
had there been any one he cared to call— 
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when, or how, the spirit had passed away 
unto Him who gave it, were mysteries that 
could never be known. 

But it was all over now; he lay at rest 
with the death smile on his face. Elizabeth, 
as she stood and looked at him, could not, 
dared not weep. 
_ “My poor Tom, my own dear Tom,” was 

all she thought, and knew that he was all 
her own now; that she had loved him 
through everything, and loved him to the 
end. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ELIzaBETH spent the greatest part of her 
holiday in that house, in that room. No- 
body interfered with her; nobody asked in 
what relation she stood to the deceased, or 
what right she had to take upon herself the 
arrangements for his funeral. Everybody 
was only too glad to let her assume a re- 
sponsibility, which would otherwise have 
fallen on the parish. 

The only person who appeared to remem- 
ber either her or the dead man was the drug- 
gist’s assistant, who sent in the necessary 
medical certificate as to the cause of death. 
Elizabeth took it to the Registrar, and 
thence proceeded to an undertaker hard by, 
with whom she arranged all about the fu- 
neral, and thatit should take place in the new 
cemetery at Kensal Green. She thought 
she should like that better than a close, 
noisy London churchyard. 

Before she left the house she saw poor 
Tom laid in his coffin, and covered up for- 
ever from mortal eyes. Then, and not till 
then, she sat herself down beside him and 
wept. 

Nobody contested with her the possession 
of the few things that had belonged to him, 
which were scarcely more than the clothes he 
had on when he died; so she made them up 
into a parcel and took them away with her. 
In his waistcoat-pocket she found one book, 
a little Testament, which she had given him 
herself. It looked as if it had been a good 
deal read. If all his studies, all his wor- 
ship of “ pure intellect,” as the one supreme 
good, had ended in that it was a blessed 
ending. 

When she reached home Elizabeth went 
at once to her master, returned him his 
letter of recommendation, and explained to 
him that his kindness was not needed now. 
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Mr. Ascott seemed a good deal shocked, 
inquired from her a few particulars, and 
again took out his purse, his one panacea 
for all mortal woes. But Elizabeth de- 
clined; she said she would only ask him 
for an advance of her next half-year’s wages, 
She preferred burying her old friend herself. 

She buried him, herself the only mourner, 
on a bright summer’s day, with the sun 
shining dazzlingly on the white gravestones 
in Kensal Green. The clergyman appeared, 
read the service, and went away again. A 
few minutes ended it all. When the un- 
dertaker and his men had also departed, she 
sat down on a bench near to watch the sex- 
ton filling up the grave—Tom’s grave. She 
was very quiet, and none but a closely ob- 
servant person watching her face could have 
penetrated into the truth of what your im- 
pulsive characters, always in the extremes 
of mirth or misery, never understand about 
quiet people, that “ still waters run deep.” 

While she sat there some one came past 
her, and turned round. It was the shabby- 
looking chemist’s assistant, who had ap- 
peared at the inquest and given the satis- 
factory evidence which had prevented the 
necessity of her giving hers. 

Elizabeth rose and acknowledged him with 
a respectful courtesy ; for under his thread- 
bare clothes was the bearing of a gentleman, 
and he had been so kind to Tom. 

“Tam too late,” he said; ‘the funeral 
is over. I meant to have attended it, and 
seen the last of the poor fellow.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Elizabeth, 
gratefully. 

The young man stood before her, looking 
at her earnestly for a minute or two, and 
then exclaimed, with a complete change of 
voice and manner,— 

“Elizabeth ! don’t you know me? What 
has become of my Aunt Johanna?” 

It was Ascott Leaf. 

But no wonder Elizabeth had not recog- 
nized him, His close-cropped hair, his large 
beard hiding half his face, and a pair of 
spectacles which he had assumed, were @ 
sufficient disguise. Besides, the great change 
from his former “dandy ” appearance to the 
extreme of shabbiness; his clothes being 
evidently worn as long as they could possi- 
bly hold together, and his generally de- 
pressed air giving the effect of one who had 
gone down in the world, made him, even 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
without the misleading “ John Smith,” most’. 


unlikely to be identified with the Ascott 
Leaf of old. 

“‘T never should have known yoy, sir!” 
said Elizabeth, truthfully, when her aston- | 
ishment had a little subsided; “but I am 
very glad to see you. Oh, how thankful your 
aunts will be!” 

“Do you think so? I thought it was 
quite the contrary. But it does not matter ; 
they will never hear of me, unless you tell 
them—and I believe I may trust you. You 
would not betray me, if only for the sake of 
that poor fellow yonder ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Now, tell me something about my aunts, 
especially my Aunt Johanna,” 

And sitting down in the sunshine, with his 
arm upon the back of the bench, and his 
hand hiding his eyes, the poor prodigal lis- 
tened in silence to everything Elizabeth told 
him; of his Aunt Selina’s marriage and 
death, and of Mr. Lyon’s return, and of the 
happy home at Liverpool. 

“They are all quite happy, then?” said 
he, at length; “they seem to have begun 
to prosper ever since they got rid of me. 
Well, I’m glad of it. I only wanted to hear 
of them from you. I shall never trouble 
them any more. You'll keep my secret, I 
know. And nowI must go, for I have not a 
minute more to spare. Good-by, Elizabeth.” 

With a humility and friendliness, strange 
enough in Ascott Leaf, he held out his hand 
—empty, for he had nothing to give now— 
to his aunt’soldservant. But Elizabeth de- 
tained him. 

“Don’t go, sir; please, don’t; not just 
yet.” And then she added, with an earnest 
respectfulness that touched the heart of the 
poor, shabby man, “I hope you'll pardon 
the liberty I take. I’m only a servant, but 
I knew you when you were a boy, Mr. Leaf; 
and if you would trust me, if you would let 
me be of use to you in any way—if only be- 
cause you were so good to him there.” 

“ Poor Tom Cliffe ; he was not a bad fel- 
low; he liked me rather, I think; and I 
was able to doctor him, and help him alittle. 
Heigh-ho ; it’s a comfort to think I ever did 
any good to anybody.” 

Ascott sighed, drew his rusty coat-sleeve 
across his eyes, and sat contemplating his 
boots, which were anything but dandy boots 
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“Elizabeth, what relation was Tom to 
yqu? If I had known you were acquainted 
with him I should have been afraid to go 
‘néar him; but I felt sure, though he came 
‘from, Stowbury, he did not guess who] was; 
‘heomty knew me as Mr. Smith; and he 
nevér once mentioned you. Was he your 
cousin, or what ?” 

Elizabeth considered a moment, and then 
told the simple fact ; it could not matter now. 

“IT was once going to be married to him, 
but he saw somebody he liked better, and 
married her.” 

“ Poor girl; poor Elizabeth!” 

Perhaps nothing could have shown the 
great change in Ascott more than the tone 
in which he uttered these words; a tone of 
entire respect and kindly pity, from which 
he never once departed during that conver- 
sation, and many, many others, so long as 
their confidential relations lasted. 

“Now, sir, would you be so kind as to 
tell me something about yourself? IT’ll not 
repeat anything to your aunts, if you don’t 
wish it.” 

Ascott yielded. He had been so long, so 
utterly forlorn. He sat down beside Eliza- 
beth, and then, with eyes often averted, and 
with many breaks between, which she had 
to fijl up as best she could, he told her 
all his story, even to the sad secret of all, 
which had caused him to run away from 
home, and hide himself in the last place 
where they would have thought he was, the 
safe wilderness of London. There, care- 
fully disguised, he had lived decently while 
his money lasted, and then, driven step by 
step to the brink of destitution, he had of- 
fered himself for employment in the lowest 
grade of his own profession, and been taken 
as assistant by the not overscrupulous chem- 
ist and druggist in that not too respectable 
neighborhood of Westminster, with a salary 
of twenty pounds a year. 

‘“‘ And I actually live upon it! ” added he, 
with a bitter smile. ‘I can’t run into debt; 
for who would trust me? And I dress in 
rags almost, as you see. And I get my meals 
how and where I can; and I sleep under 
the shop-counter. A pretty life for Mr. As- 
cott Leaf, isn’t it now? What would my 
aunts say if they knew it?” 

“They would say it was an honest life, 
and that they were not a bit ashamed.iof- 
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Ascott drew himself up a little, and his 
chest heaved visibly under the close-but- 
toned, threadbare coat, 

‘‘ Well, at least it is a life that makes no- 
body else miserable.” 

Ay, that wonderful teacher, Adversity, 


“ Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head,”’ 


had left behind this jewel in the young man’s 
heart. A disguised, beggared outcast, he 
had found out the value of an honest name ; 
forsaken, unfriended, he had learned the 
preciousness of home and love; made a 
servant of, tyrannized over, and held in low 
esteem, he had been taught by hard experi- 
ence the secret of true humility and charity 
—the esteeming of others better than him- 
self. 

Not with all natures does misfortune so 
work, but it did with his. He had sinned; 
he had paid the cost of his sin in bitter suf- 
fering ; but the result was cheaply bought, 
and he already began to feel that it was so. 

“Yes,” said he, in answer to a question 
of Elizabeth’s, “I really am, for some 
things, happier than I used to be. I feel 
more like what I was in the old days, when 
I was a little chap at Stowbury! Poor old 
Stowbury! I often think of the place ina 
way that’s perfectly ridiculous. Still, if any- 
thing happened to me, I should like my aunts 
to know it, and that I didn’t forget them.” 

“But, sir,” asked Elizabeth, earnestly, 
“do you never mean to go near your aunts 
again ?” 

“T can’t say ; it all depends upon circum- 
tances. I suppose,” he added, “if, as is 
said, one’s sin is sure to find one out, the 
same rule goes by contraries. It seems poor 
Cliffe once spoke of me to a district visitor, 
the only visitor he ever had; and this gen- 
tleman, hearing of the inquest, came yester- 
day to inquire about him of me; and the 
end was that he offered me a situation with 
a person he knew, a very respectable chem- 
ist in Tottenham Court Road.” 

“ And shall you go?” 

“To be sure. I’ve learned to be thank- 
ful for small mercies. Nobody will find me 
out or recognize me. You didn’t. Who 
knows? I may even have the honor of 
dispensing drugs to Uncle Ascott of Russell 
Square. 


“ But,” said Elizabeth, after a pause, “ you 
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will not always remain as John Smith, drug- 
gist’s shopman, throwing away all your good 
education and position and name?” 

‘ Elizabeth,” said he, in an humbled tone, 
“how dare I ever resume my own name and 
get back my rightful position while Peter 
Ascott lives? Can you or anybody point 
out a way?” 

She thought the question over in her clear 
head ; clear still, even at this hour, when she 
had to think for others, though all personal 
feeling and interest were buried in that 
grave over which the sexton was now laying 
the turf that would soon grow smoothly 
green. 

“If I might advise, Mr. Leaf, I should 
say, save up all your money, and then go, 
just as you are, with an honest, bold front, 
right into my master’s house, with the fifty 
pounds in your hand——” 

“ By Jove, you've hit it!” cried Ascott, 
starting up. ‘“ What a thing a woman’s 
head is! I’ye turned over scheme after 
scheme, but I never once thought of any so 
simple as that. Bravo, Elizabeth! You're 
a remarkable woman.” 

She smiled—a very sad smile—but still 
she felt glad. Anything that she could pos- 
sibly do for any creature belonging to her 
dear mistresses seemed to this faithful ser- 
vant the natural and bounden duty of her 
life. 

Long after the young man, whose mereu- 
rial temperament no trouble could repress, 
had gone away in excellent spirits, leaving 
her an address where she could always find 
him, and give him regular news of his aunts, 
though he made her promise to give them, 
as yet, no tidings in return, Elizabeth sat 
still, watching the sun decline and the shad- 
ows lengthen over the field of graves. In 
the calmness and beauty of this solitary 
place an equal calm seemed to come over 
her; a sense of how wonderfully events had 
linked themselves together and worked 
themselves out; how even poor Tom’s 
mournful death had brought about this 
meeting, which might end in restoring to her 
beloved mistresses their lost sheep, their out- 
cast, miserable boy. She did not reason the 
matter out, but she felt it, and felt that in 
making her in some degree his instrument 
God had been very good to her in the midst 
of her desolation. 
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to put aside her own troubles for the trouble 
of somebody else. Almost immediately after 
Tom Cliffe’s death her little Henry fell ill 
with scarlatina, and remained for many 
months in a state of health so fragile as to 
engross all her thought and care.- It was 
with difficulty that she contrived a few times 
to go for Henry’s medicines to the shop 
where “ John Smith” served. 

She noticed that every time he looked 
healthier, brighter, freer from that aspect 
of broken-down respectability which had 
touched her somuch. He did not dress any 
better, but still “the gentleman” in him 
could never be hidden or lost, and he said 
his master treated him “like a gentleman,” 
which was apparently a pleasant novelty. 

“T have some time to myself also. Shop 
shuts at nine, and I get up at 5 p.at.—bless 
us! what would my Aunt Hilary say? And 
it’s not for nothing. There are more ways 
than one of turning an honest penny, when 
a young fellow really sets about it. Eliza- 
beth, you used to be a literary character 
yourself; look into the —— and the ——” 
(naming two popular magazines), “and if 
you find a series of especially clever papers 
on sanitary reform, and so on, I did ’em!” 

He slapped his chest with Ascott’s merry 
laugh of old. It cheered Elizabeth for a 
long while afterward. 

By and by she had to take little Henry to 
Brighton, and lost sight of “John Smith” 
for some time longer. 

It was on a snowy February day, when, 
having brought the child home quite strong, 
and received unlimited gratitude and guin- 
eas from the delighted father, Master Hen- 
ry’s faithful nurse stood in her usual place 
at the dining-room door, waiting for the in- 
terminable grace of “only five minutes 
more ” to be over, and her boy carried igno- 
miniously but contentedly to bed. 

The footman knocked at the door, “A 
young man wanting to speak to master on 
particular business.” 

“ Let him send in his name.” 

“ He says you wouldn’t know it, sir.” 

“ Show him in, then. Probably a case of 
charity, as usual. Oh!” 

And Mr. Ascott’s opinion was confirmed 
by the appearance of the shabby young man 
with the long beard, whom Elizabeth did 
not wonder he never recognized in the least. 
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could not. She hid herself partly behind 
the door, afraid of passing Ascott; dread- 
ing alike to wound him by recognition or 
non-recognition. But he took no notice. 
He seemed excessively agitated. 

“ Come a-begging, young man, I suppose ? 
Wants a situation, as hundreds do, and think. 
that I have half the clerkships in the city at 
my disposal, and that I am made of money 
besides. But it’s no good, I tell you, sir; I 
never give nothing to strangers, except— 
Here, Henry, my son, take that person there 
this half-crown.” 

And the little boy, in his pretty purple 
velvet frock and his prettier face, trotted 
across the room and put the money into poor 
Ascott’s hand. He took it; and then, to the 
astonishment of Master Henry, and the still 
greater astonishment of his father, lifted up 
the child and kissed him. 

“ Young man, young fellow——” 

**T see you don’t know me, Mr. Ascott, 
and it’s not surprising. But I have come to 
repay you this,” he laid a fifty-pound note 
down on the table. “ Also to thank you 
earnestly for not prosecuting me, and to 
say——” 

“Good God !”—the sole expletive Peter 
Ascott had been heard to use for long. 
“ Ascott Leaf, is that you? I thought you 
were in Australia, or dead, or something!” 

‘“‘No, I’m alive and here, more’s the pity 
perhaps. Except that I have lived to pay 
you back what I cheated you out of. What 
you generously gave me I can’t pay, though 
Imay sometime. Meantime, I have brought 
you this. It’s honestly earned. Yes ”—ob- 
serving the keen, doubtful look, “though I 
have hardly a coat to my back, I assure you 
it’s honestly earned.” 

Mr. Ascott made no reply. He stooped 
over the bank-note, examined it, folded it, 
and put it into his pocket-book ; then, after 
another puzzled investigation of Ascott, 
cleared his throat. 

“Mrs. Hand, you had better take Master 
Henry up-stairs.” 

An hour after, when little Henry had long 
been sound asleep, and she was sitting at her 
usual evening sewing in her solitary nursery, 
Elizabeth learned that the “shabby young 
man ” was still in the dining-room with Mr. 
Ascott, who had rung for tea and some cold 
meat with it. And the footman stated, with 





She ought to have retired, and yet she 
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MISTRESS 


young man was actually sitting at the same 
table with master ! 

Elizabeth smiled to herself, and held her 
tongue. Now, as ever, she always kept the 
secrets of the family. 

About ten o’clock she was summoned to 
the dining-room. 

There stood Peter Ascott, pompous as 
ever, but with a certain kindly good-humor 
lightening his heavy face, looking conde- 
scendingly around him, and occasionally 
rubbing his hands slowly together, as if he 
were exceedingly well pleased with himself. 
There stood Ascott Leaf, looking bright and | 
handsome in spite of his shabbiness, and | 
quite at his ease—which small peculiarity 
was never likely to be knocked out of him 
under the most depressing circumstances. 

He shook hands with Elizabeth warmly. 

“T wanted to ask you if you have any 
message for Liverpool. I go there to-mor- 
cow on business for Mr. Ascott, and after- 
ward I shall probably go and see my aunts.” 


AND MAID. 


was gone to bed, she stood at the nursery 
window, looking down upon the trees of the 
square, that stretched their motionless arms 
up into the moonlight sky—just such a 
moonlight as it was once, more than three 
years ago, the night little Henry was born, 
And she recalled all the past, from the day 
when Miss Hilary hung up her bonnet for 
her in the house-place at Stowbury; the 
dreary life at No. 15; the Sunday nights 
when she and Tom Cliffe used to go wander- 
ing round and round the square. 

“ Poor Tom,” said she to herself, thinking 
of Ascott Leaf, and how happy he had 
looked, and how. happy his aunts would be 
to-morrow. ‘ Well, Tom would be glad 
too, if he knew all.” 

But happy as everybody was, there was 
nothing so close to Elizabeth’s heart as the 
one grave over which the snow was now 
lying, white and peaceful, out at Kensal 
Green. 





He faltered a moment, but quickly shook 
the emotion off. ‘Of course, I shall teil 
them all about you, Elizabeth. Any special 
message, eh?” 

“Only my duty, sir, and Master Henry 
is quite well again,” said Elizabeth, formally, 
and dropping her old-fashioned courtesy ; 
after which, as quickly as she could, she 
slipped out of the dining-room. 

But long, long after, when all the house 


Elizabeth is still living—which is a great 
blessing, for nobody could well do without 
cher. She will probably attain a good old 
| age; being healthy and strong, very equable 
|in temper now, and very cheerful too, in her 
iquiet way. Doubtless, she will yet have 
|Master Henry’s children climbing her 
knees, and calling her “ Mammy Lizzie.” 

But she will never marry. She never 
‘loved anybody but Tom. 





Tat “the old order changeth, giving place 
to new,” never had a more startling affirmation 
than the opening, a few days since, of the new 
line of railway between Smyrna and Ephesus. 
Would any one expect to be shot by steam 
along that road, or to hear goods-trade man- 
agers expatiating upon the probability—indeed, 
extreme desirableness—of developing the carry- 
ing business in the Menander Valley, or a traf- 
fic-manager enlarging upon the transit of Turk- 
ish or qguasi-Turkish folks by omnibus through 
the Saladin Pass as not so profitable to a rail- 
way company as their going by way of Ephe- 
sus? One feels a little more at home when the 
first-named functionary refers to the 70,000 
camel-loads of figs that are estimated as the sea- 
son’s production in those regions. Seventy 


thousand camel-loads of figs !—what a glorious 
sound it has! Fifty thousand bales of cotton, 
another product, is well enough, and would be 


thankfully welcomed here just now; but 70,000 
camel-loads of Smyrna figs coming by way of 
Ephesus reads like a bit of old Rycaut, of that 
potent individual Busbequius, or, better still, 
Marco Polo’s far-off predecessor William de 
Rubruquis, who, priest as he was, ever had an 
eye open for trade. As it is, the ‘‘ express,” 
even at twenty-five miles an hour, would strain 
the credulity of the magic-believing Ephesians: 
Maximus, the Emperor Julian’s teacher in 
magic, would not pretend to do this thing. 
Truly, a return-ticket from Smyrna to Ephesus 
and back in 100 minutes would have had a value 
incalculable to Antony, and worth all the ditere 
Ephesie are said to have been to Croesus, who 
escaped the pyre by them. This is almost 
enough to make the many-bosomed Digna, the 
“stock”’ of the Ephesians, re-appear in her 
temple.—Atheneum. 
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TRAVELS IN PERU 


From The Examiner. 
Travels in Peru and India, while Superin- 
tending the Collection of Cinchona Plants 
and Seeds in South America, and their In- 

troduction into India. By Clements R. 

Markham, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem. 

of the University of Chile, Author of 

“Cuzco and Lima.” With Maps and II- 

lustrations. Murray. 

In Mr. Markham’s work as secretary of 
the Hakluyt Society and editor of some of 
its publications, we have lately had to notice 
the advantages arising from personal ac- 
quaintance with a considerable portion of 
South America, obtained in the course of his 
antiquarian and ethnological explorations in 
that region. The same knowledge made 
him an efficient agent of the Indian Govern- 
ment in its commendable project for intro- 
ducing the Peruvian bark into India. The 
undertaking, urged by Dr. Forbes Royle in 
1839 as necessary for the supply of a drug 
indispensable in the treatment of Indian 
fevers, was unsuccessfully entered upon in 
1852, and, owing to the special difficulties 
of the work, might never have been resumed 
but for the proffered services of Mr. Mark- 
ham. Under Lord Stanley’s direction, how- 
ever, a new attempt was made in 1859, and 
its complete success, after three years’ labor, 
is recorded in a book which also sketches 
faithfully and effectively the past and pres- 
ent condition of Peru and its inhabitants. 

The wealth and refinement of Peru under 
its Incas are fully detailed by Prescott. Mr. 
Markham describes traces of a much more 
ancient civilization. One district, on the 
north side of the Lake of Umayu, is covered 
with ruins, four of them being towers of 
finely cut masonry, with the sides of the 
stones skilfully dovetailed. The most per- 
fect of the four has a broad rounded cornice 
and a vaulted roof, with a vaulted chamber 
underneath containing human bones. On 
another is a great lizard, the national animal 
of the early Indians, carved in relief on a 
stone measuring six feet by three. The only 
tradition that Mr. Markham could glean 
from the people in the neighborhood was, 
that in the middle of the eleventh century a 
man and woman, calling themselves the chil- 
dren of the sun, came and founded the Em- 
pire of the Incas among the earlier residents. 
Under the dominion of their brother Indians 
these primitive people, called Aymaras, en- 
joeyed peace and multiplied. With the in- 
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troduction of Spanish rule began their 
misfortunes. Mr. Markham, however, in 
opposition to the popular notion, endorses 
Mr. Helps’s assertion that “ the humane and 
benevolent laws, which emanated from time 
to time from the Home Government, ren- 
dered the sway of the Spanish monarchs 
over the conquered nations as remarkable 
for mildness as any, perhaps, that has ever 
been recorded in the pages of history.” The 
fault lay with the subordinates, who, being 
as a body untrustworthy, rapacious, and re- 
morselessly cruel, wore so far removed from 
the fountain of justice that the benign laws 
became a dead letter, and the natives, during 
three hundred years, were ground to the 
earth. It has been so in our own day with 
Cuban slavery, The laws of Spain being 
more merciful, the Spanish slaveholders less 
merciful, than those of Carolina. The first 
tyrants known to the Peruvians were Pizarro, 
who rebelled against the government which 
bade him be friendly to the Indians, and 
Belalcazar, who evaded his orders after a 
fashion which gave foundation to the Span- 
ish proverb, “ He obeys, but fulfils not.” The 
example of the one or the other wrs followed 
by all their successors, and consequently the 
population declined in two centuries from 
thirty millions to three. In recent times, and 
especially since the establishment of indepen- 
dence in Peru, the natives have fared better. 
“ So far as my experience extends,” says Mr. 
Markham, “and after a careful considera- 
tion of the subject, I can see no grounds for 
resigning the hope that a brighter future is 
yet in store for the land of the Incas.” 

The entire population of Peru is at pres- 
ent rather under two millions; the laboring 
people being chiefly Indians, with a propor- 
tion of negroes and zambos, a caste between 
the two, and the upper classes comprising a 
very few of pure Spanish descent, a few pure 
Indians, and a large body of half-castes. 
The Indian blood carries with it much en- 
ergy, and at any rate equal ability with that 
derived from Europe; and the whole nation 
is described as quick and intelligent, very 
hospitable and forgiving, but fickle and vol- 
atile, often indolent, and rarely persevering. 
Mr. Markham contradicts the statement, 
frequently made, that since the war of inde- 
pendence Peru has been in a constant state 
of civil war, and shows that, of the thirty- 
seven years and a half of its life as a repub- 
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lic, twenty-eight and a half have been passed 
in peace, two in foreign war, and seven in 
civil dissensions. The disputes have arisen 
partly from the follies of long ago in fixing 
vexatious boundaries, and partly from the 
difficulties in the way of inventing any plan 
of government agreeable both to the half of 
the people living near the capital and to the 
half thinly scattered about the provinces. 
Between the years 1834 and 1844 occurred 
a miserable series of insurrections and of 
flying governments, each more selfish and 
pusillanimous than its predecessors, under 
which the honest statesmen were forced to 
retire into private life and wait for a fit time 
for action. Ten years of prosperity followed, 
during six of which the government was in 
the hands of General Castilla, an old Indian 
of sterling worth and ability. The malver- 
sations of his successor, General Echenque, 
kindled a new insurrection in 1854, of which 
the end was that Castilla was recalled to 
power, but surrounded by men who forced 
the adoption of some unfortunate experi- 
ments in the theory of government. A new 
constitution was set up in 1860, reversing 
many of the former absurd and injurious 
arrangements, and restoring the best of the 
original provisions. This government Mr. 
Markham considers “as good a one as the 
country is fit for, and capable, in firm and 
honest hands, of meeting all the present re- 
quirements of the-people.” Admitting that 
there are many bad men waiting for an op- 
portunity of disorder which may turn to 
their selfish advantage, he believes that the 
present masters of power are thoroughly 
patriotic. Castilla, now about seventy years 
old, is “‘ an excellent soldier, brave as a lion, 
prompt in action, and beloved by his men.” 
He is too exclusively devoted to his profes- 
sion to care anything for the improvement 
of the people by encouraging education or 
promoting public works, but he does good 
service by maintaining peace while men as 
honest and of larger mind are preparing to 
succeed him. One of these is Juan Manuel 
del Mar, an able lawyer, and a friend to 
every enlightened scheme for benefiting the 
nation. Another is Dr. Vigil, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman of singularly liberal 
views, anxious to establish toleration of all 
sects, and independence of the rule of the 
Papacy. ‘ One of his strongest convictions 
is that priests will never lead virtuous lives 
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until they are humanized by family ties, and 
that, while now they live for the Church, that 
is, for themselves and their order, they ought 
to live for their flocks. A third patriot, and 
perhaps the one from whom most is to be 
hoped, is Mariano Paz Soldan, who among 
his various good public works has already 
succeeded in substituting for the villanous 
prisons of former days a penitentiary con- 
structed on the best English and American 
models. With such leaders, and with the 
large natural resources of the country, it 
may be possible to make of Peru a quiet, 
working State. “ Every nation has its be- 
ginning, an inevitable and perhaps necessa- 
rily rough ordeal to undergo, and South 
America must not expect to make a leap 
that no other country has been able to do.” 
Thus Mr. Markham passes with his kindly 
gloss over the confusion of the South Amer- 
ican republics, in whose easily stirred revo- 
lutions European traders are, we fear, only 
too apt to speculate. There have been, trav- 
ellers tell us, revolujjons good for a week’s 
anarchy manufactured in a morning by a 
clever merchant who has a shipload of goods 
that he would like to get in or send out duty 
free. 

The special subject of Mr. Markham’s 
book, however, is the quinine-yielding Cin- 
chona plant, so called because the Countess 
of Cinchon, whose husband was Viceroy 
of Peru early in the seventeenth century, 
was the first European whom it cured of in- 
termittent fever. Returning to Spain in 
1640, she brought a quantity of the healing 
bark, which, being sold by her physician for 
one hundred reals the pound, at once be- 
came famous, and was named after her by 
Linneus. From that time it was steadily 
exported by the Jesuit missionaries and 
largely used by Romanists, although for 
many years the Protestants opposed it on 
religious grounds. In 1726 La Fontaine 
made it the subject of an epic poem, but not 
till a later day was it known that the bark 
bought from the Indians, who gathered it 
in forests unexplored by white men, came 


from a tree almost unrivalled in the exqui- 


site beauty of its leaves and the delicious 
fragrance of its flowers. In 1743 La Con- 
damine visited Loxa and collected some 
plants to transfer to Paris, but they were 
washed overboard in the passage; and in 
1771 Jussieu took a similar disaster so much 
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to heart that he is said thereby to have lost his 
reason. Quite recently some specimens have 
been reared at Kew, but the plant can only 
grow naturally within precise limits of lati- 
tude, varying in size, according to the local- 
ity, from a high tree to a diminutive shrub; 
and there was no precedent for Mr. Mark- 
ham’s work of transporting it to India. He 
had to overcome many difficulties incident 
to the labor of exploring some thousands of 
miles in search of the best varieties, and of 
collecting a sufficient quantity, in opposition 
to the jealousy of the residents, who, though 
they are now gathering the bark so reck- 
lessly that there is danger of its soon be- 
coming almost extinct, were loth to assist in 
the formation of a trade which they thought 
detrimental to their interests. He obtained 
the help of several competent agents—the 
most zealous and successful being Mr. 
Spénce—who searched different districts, and 
in the course of a few months produced 
better results than could have been expected. 
By Mr. Markham himself an ample supply 
of seeds was collected, with the assistance of 
his native Indian friends. “ Suspicious they 
certainly were at times, and with good rea- 
son, after the treatment they have usually 
met with from white men, but willing, hard- 
working, intelligent, good-humored, always 
ready to help each other, quick in forming 
the encampments, conversing quietly and 
without noise round the camp fires, and al- 
ways kind to animals; altogether very 
efficient and companionable people.” A 
formidable opposition, however, was raised 





by the merchants and their friends, and but 
for the exercise of great care, Mr. Markham 
would have failed. Once, with no food but 
some parched maize, he was for eleven hours 
in the saddle, riding quickly over a rugged 
country, and in extreme cold, which he 
dreaded less for himself than for the young 
plants that were in his keeping. Many other 
such difficulties had to be overcome before 
the various boxes could be brought in good 
condition to the coast and transported to 
India, where another series of difficulties had 
to be contended with before suitable soil and 
climate could be found. All this is well de- 
tailed by Mr. Markham, who records that 
the greatest success has been attained at the 
plantations in the Neilgherry Hills, under 
the superintendence of Mr. MclIvor. A 
postscript informs us that on the 31st of 
last August 72,568 plants were flourishing. 
From such a stock unlimited supplies of 
quinine and cinchonidine may soon be pro- 
cured, and besides the inestimable benefit 
conferred on the natives of India by the 
naturalization of an important drug, a likely 
result is that after the lapse of a few years 
Peruvian bark and quinine will decline 
greatly from their present high price in the 
European market, and will take their place 
more fully than they have done hitherto as 
medicines of free use for the poor. 

Mr. Markham’s pleasant record of travel 
and adventure is the book of a man who 
has really something fresh to tell the world 
of readers, arid which happens both to be 
well worth the telling and to be well told. 





RESEARCHES ON THE NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF Diapetes. By F. W. Pavy, M. D. 
(Churchill.)—The discovery that the liver is not 
only a bile-making organ, and by over-activity 
an embitterer of life, but a sugar-making organ 
and a sweetener of the blood, is one of the glo- 
ries of modern physiology. Dr. Pavy has placed 
his name by the side of the distinguished French 
physiologist, Claude Bernard, by his researches 
on this subject. Bernard showed that the liver 
formed sugar; but Pavy showed that it first 
formed starch or a starchlike substance, which 
became converted into sugar in the air. He 
questions, indeed, if in health sugar is ever 
formed in the blood; but in the diséase called 
diabetes it unquestionably exists. We have 
thus arrived at a knowledge of how this sub- 





stance gets into the blood. It is either thrown 
into the blood from the liver in greater quanti- 
ties than it ought to be, or it is detained in 
the blood by some deficient excretory power: 
Henceforth the treatment of diabetes becomes 
more scientific, reasonable, and certain, and Dr. 
Pavy has devoted this work to the consideration 
of its nature and treatment. We need not say 
that it is entitled to the consideration and study 
of the medical profession.— Atheneum. 


Tue Island of Fayal has been desolated by a 
succession of earthquakes, extending over nine- 
teen days, in consequence of which all the in- 
habitants who could were quitting for other 
islands in the Azorian group. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE WORKS OF WINTHROP MACK- 

WORTH PRAED.* 

Tr is difficult to account for the fact that 
none of our publishers have yet re-issued the 
works of W. M. Praed. Since his death, in 
1839, the book has been promised at fre- 
quent intervals, and on one occasion it was 
actually announced by a well-known firm. 
The delay is the more inexplicable because 
Praed is by this time tolerably well known, 
and there can be no question whatever that 
an edition of his works would very soon be 
taken up. Two American publishers issued 
his longest poems. The edition published 
in 1852 is the most comprehensive, although 
it abounds in errors and misprints, some of 
which confuse or entirely alter the: meaning 
of the author. It had no pretension, how- 
ever, to be regarded as a perfect copy. The 
aim of the editor, Mr. Griswold, was ex- 
pressed modestly enough. He simply hoped 
that the book “ might have the effect of in- 
ducing some English publisher to give us a 
complete collection of the works of an au- 
thor whose carelessness of his literary repu- 
tation should not deprive the world of one 
of the most charming books for which any 
writer of our time has furnished material.” 
The volume includes Praed’s chief contribu- 
tions in verse to Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
zine, a few pieces from the annuals, and the 
two English poems that gained for the author 
the Chancellor’s medal at Cambridge in 
1823-24. It is much to be regretted that 
not a single letter of Praed’s has yet been 
printed out of the whole mass of his corre- 
spondence. No small proportion of his com- 
positions still lie buried in extinct magazines 
and annuals, and few are acquainted with 
the exact spots whence these treasures may 
be exhumed. There are several of his poems, 
for example, that seem to have been over- 
looked, in the London Magazine, some of 
which we should have been glad to quote 
had our limits permitted. 

Praed evinced a literary turn at an early 
period of life. At Eton he was one of the 
little group of young men who started that 
clever magazine, the Etonian—his colleagues 
being Lord Macaulay, the Rev. John Moul- 

* The Poetical Works of W. M. Praed. Now 


first collected by R. W. Griswold. New York. 
1844 and 1852. 


The Etonian—Knight’s Quarterly Magazine— 
The London Magazine, gc. wir 
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trie, and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. This 
was followed by Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
zine, to which some of Praed’s best produc- 
tions were contributéd, and among them his 
longest poem, the “Troubadour.” This 
work, however, was never completed, for a 
total disagreement took place between the 
staff and the publisher. The young men 
became weary of the task they had under- 
taken, rather as a source of amusement than 
with any serious object in view; and on 
more than one occasion Mr. Charles Knight, 
the publisher, was compelled to postpone 
the issue of the magazine, and make an 
apology to the public. Praed and his friends 
seem to have been not only irregular in their 
contributions, but also a little tyrannical. 
They were neither disposed to submit to the 
restraints, nor to heed the warnings with 
which the prudent publisher sometimes 
found it necessary to visit them. Some 
wished to promulgate opinions which were 
calculated to bring destruction upon the 
enterprise. Others, as Mr. Knight says, 
“made captious objections” to authority ; 
and at length the whole team became so 
thoroughly unmanageable that the publisher 
resolved to discontinue the magazine. After 
paying the little band a warm compliment 
on their talents, he reproached them with 
being guilty of “ something like a heartless 
indifference to the consequences of wanton 
neglect.” And with this rebuke the young 
writers found their plaything taken from 
them and broken up. 

Among his friends at Trinity, Praed was 
distinguished for his wit and genial nature, 
no less than for his sarcastic powers, which 
undoubtedly were considerable. ‘“ Few en- 
countered, none o’ercame him,” is the testi- 
mony of the Rev. John Moultrie. At the 
“ Union ” he was always a brilliant and effec- 
tive speaker, and he bore off the largest 
number of prizes from the university of any 
man of his time. In 1822 he gained two 
gold medals for the Greek ode and the 
Greek and Latin epigrams; and in the fol- 
lowing year he also gained Sir William 
Browne’s medal for the Greek ode, and the 
Chancellor’s medal for the best English 
poem on “ Australia.” In 1825 he again 
obtained the Browne medal and the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for apoem on “ Athens.” Be- 
fore quitting the university, he took the de- 
gree of B.A.; and in 1829 he was called to 
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the bar. He went the Norfolk circuit for a 
time, but his election for St. Germains par- 
tially withdrew his attention from his profes- 
sion, The energy with which He opposed 
the Reform Bill offended his constituents ; 
but in 1835 he was returned for Great Yar- 
mouth, and subsequently he filled, at various 
times, the offices of Secretary to the Board 
of Control, Recorder of Barnstaple, and 
Deputy High Steward of the University of 
Cambridge. There seemed a fair prospect 
of his achieving a very distinguished posi- 
tion in the State, when he was seized with 
consumption, and died at the age of thirty- 
seven. 

From the time of Praed’s leaving college 
he wrote but at rare intervals, and there can 
be no doubt that he set little value himself 
on productions which were nothing more, 
after all, than the diversions of his leisure 
hours. His ambition was to become a fa- 
mous statesman—not an eminent writer. 
Nevertheless, his writings are sufficiently 
copious to show that he possessed powers 
of a high and rare order. His thoughts 
were always fresh and original, his command 
of language was great, and his facility in 
constructing rhyme could scarcely have been 
surpassed by Lord Byron. His verse flows 
on with an easy smoothness that is rarely 
interrupted even by a single halting line. 
Wild and fantastical it often is, as befitted 
the weird, fanciful stories in which Praed’s 
imagination ran riot, but there is the touch 
of genius in every dash of the pencil. His 
powers, it must be remembered, were exer- 
cised only in their immaturity ; and we can 
but conjecture what the result would have 
been had his talents been applied in the ser- 
vice of literature at a later period of life. 
As it is, his writings promise more than 
they give, and we finish each piece in the 
full assurance that the writer was capable of 
doing far better. Had Praed lived a few 
years longer, it is probable that he would 
have returned to his first love, and given us 
a greater work than the Zroubadour or Lil- 
lian, while ripened judgment would have led 
him to avoid early faults.. Even his cha- 
rades are so full of true poetry, so musi- 
cal and abounding in apt imagery, that 
we lose sight of the riddle we are expected 
to solve. No matter how intrinsically triv- 
ial was the subject Praed selected, he always 
treated it with matchless skill and power. 
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He could probably have written a clever 
poem on anything. Lillian took its origin 
in a few ladies challenging Praed and others 
to write upon these lines :— 


’ “* A dragon’s head is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart.” 


From this groundwork Praed constructed a 
story of singular ingenuity. His descrip- 
tion of Lillian, the headless maiden, is won- 
derfully lifelike :— 


“Tn the cottage on the moor, 

With none to watch her and caress, 

No arms to clasp, no voice to bless, 

The witless child grew up alone, 

And made all Nature’s book her own. 

* * * * * 

“ Beautiful shade, with her tranquil air, 
And her thin white arm, and her flowing hair, 
And the light of her eye so boldly obscuze, 
And the hue of her cheeks so pale and pure! 
Reason and thought she had never known, 
Her heart was as cold as a heart of stone; 
So you might guess from her eye’s dim rays, 
And her idiot laugh and her vacant gaze. 
She wandered about all alone on the heather, 
She and the wild heath birds together ; 
For Lillian seldom spoke or smiled, 
But she sang as sweet as a little child— 
Into her song her dreams would throng, 

Silly and wild and out of place; 
And yet that wild and roving song 

Entranced the soul in its desolate grace.” 


There is a strong blending of the humor- 
ous and the pathetic in Praed’s poems. A 
tinge of sadness runs throughout all his 
writings, and some of his most melodious 
verses are those which refe to an early dis- 
appointment and a sorrow that may not have 
been altogether imaginary. His pictures of 
life and character are equal to anything of 
the kind in our literature. Who that has 
made his acquaintance forgets the Vicar? 
or Quince? His sketch of the Nun, in the 
Troubadour, is very characteristic of ’ his 
power in this direction :— 

“ Her face was oval, and her eye 

Looked like the heaven in Italy, 

Serenely blue, and softly bright, 

Made up of languish and of light. 

And her neck, except where the locks of brown 

Like a sweet summer mist fell droopingly down, 

Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the 
earth 

Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And through the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander silently, 

Like nviseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake flow.” 


To this image of ‘ snowy neck” and “ blue 
veins ” there is a counterpart in another of 
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Praed’s poems, the Legend of the Teufel 
Hans :— 


* You might see beneath the dazzling skin, 

And watch the purple streamlets go 

Through the valleys of white and stainless 
snow.’ 


And both passages bear a singular resem- 
blance to a figure employed far more effec- 
tively by Shelley, in Queen Mab :— 


“¢ ——= those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow.” 


One example of Praed’s muse in a pathetic 
vein, from the Troubadour, is all that we 
ean find space for :— 


“Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
Strange feet will be upon thy clay, 
And never stop to sigh or sorrow ; 
Yet many wept for thee to-day, 
And one will weep to-morrow ; 
Alas! that melancholy knell 
Shall often wake my wondering ear, 
And thou shalt greet me, for awhile, 
Too beautiful to make me fear, 
Too sad to let me smile! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
I know that heaven for thee is won; 
And yet I feel I would resign 
Whole ages of my life for one— 
One liftle hour of thine ! 


“ Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
See, I have been to the sweetest bowers, 
And culled from garden and from heath 
The tenderest of all tender flowers, 
And blended in my wreath 
The violet and the blue harebell, 
And one frail rose in its earliest bloom ; 
Alas! I meant it for thy hair, 
And now I fling it on thy tomb, 
To weep and wither there ! 
Fare ye well, fare ye well! 
Sleep, sleep, my love, in fragrant shade, 
Droop, droop to-night, thou blushing token; 
A fairer flower shall never fade, 
Nor a fonder heart be broken ! 


Praed’s parliamentary career gave prom- 
ise, like his writings, of great future dis- 
tinction. The first time he rose to speak 
was on a question of finance, and when he 
sat down Sir James Graham complimented 
the new member on his maiden attempt, 
and added that, “in observing the great 
perspicuity with which the honorable and 
learned member had delivered his senti- 
ments, he could not avoid congratulating 
the House on the accession of talent and in- 
formation they had gained by his introduc- 
tion” to Parliament. Praed subsequently 
spoke earnestly against the Reforth Bill; 
and, as he had held extreme Radical views 





at college, he was assailed with all the 
taunts and reproaches usually levelled at a 
man who changes his political creed. The 
Rev. John Moultrie alludes to these painful 
circumstances in the Dream of Life :— 


‘His generation knew him not; he seemed 
To workily men a trifler; and when years, 
Correcting the rash fervor of his youth, 
Taught him to honor much which once he 

scorned, 
And guard what he had panted to o’erthrow— 


Men deemed such seeming fickleness the fruit 
Of falsehood or caprice, and factious tongues ‘ 


Were busy to defame him.” 


Praed’s best speech in the House of Com- 
mons was delivered on March 8, 1831, upon 
the Reform Bill. In Blackwood’s Magazine 
of the following month there is a slight ref- 
erence to it :— 


“« Mr. Praed’s speech, which was delivered 
under manifest indisposition, and at a bad 
hour of the night to win easy Spare, 
was one of very great promise. The news- 
papers very inadequately reported it; but 
those who heard it were not disappointed in 
marks of that brilliant genius which has led 
to his obtaining a seat in the House.” 


The address contains observations which 
have not yet lost their force or pungency. 
We quote from Hansard :— 


“A system might be good, not only as 
regarded its own merits, but in so far as it 
was bound up with the habits, the feelings, 
and the circumstances of the people; and 
if it were so, it could not be safely ex- 
changed for another system, even though it 
should be proved to be a better one. . . . 
He should certainly oppose all Reform 
which went to a remodelling of that House. 
He saw that for a long series of years at- 
tempts had been made, and more success- 
fully made than the friends of the Constitu- 
tion could have wished, to diminish the re- 
spect in which the House of Peers ought, 
for all beneficial purposes of the State, to 
be held. . . . He apprehended that Re- 
form would be carried beyond that House 
to the threshold of another, and the House 
of Commons would become surreptitiously 
supreme in thiscountry. . . . He believed 
that this would not be a final measure. Al- 
though the Judge Advocate said that it was 
sweeping enough to satisfy all moderate 
men, yet he looked forward to times when a 
bill would be brought in as much beyond 
what was sweeping enough to satisfy all 
moderate men as this measure was beyond 
that state of the constitution which satisfied 
the high Tories.” 
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At his funeral nearly all his old friends as- 
sembled, mourning the untimely loss which 
had befallen them. The sad scene has been 
depicted in touching language by Moultrie 
—the “rqom hung with funereal black,” 
into which— ’ 

“The mourners stole— 

A sad and silent crowd, by various ties, 

Public and private, joined to him in life, 

All grieving for him dead. 

* * + * « 
Friends who had not met 

For many a year before, met there to mourn 

A nobler friend than all.” 

Moultrie, Derwent Coleridge, and Hookham 

Frere descended into the vault after the ser- 

vice had been read, and all three wept bit- 

terly over the early grave. Moultrie penned 

the following lines in memory of his friend :— 

“Not that in him, whom these poor praises 
wrong, 

Gifts, rare themselves, in rarest union dwelt ; 
Not that, revealed through eloquence and song, 

In him the bard and statesman breathed and 





felt. 


“ Not that his nature, graciously endued 
With feelings and affections pure and high, 
Was purged from worldly taint, and self-sub- 


ued, 
Till soul o’er sense gained perfect mastery. 


“ Not for this only we lament his loss— 
Not for this chiefly we account him blest ; 
But that all this he cast beneath the cross, 
Content for Christ to live, in Christ to rest.” 


Those who knew Praed best hold most 
strongly to the conviction that he would 
have taken a foremost place among public 
men if he had lived. This, in truth, is the 
most obvious commentary on his works— 
had he but lived! The shadow of an un- 
timely death seems to rest upon the many 
graceful productions of his occasional hours, 
and it is impossible to turn over the faded 
pages of his schoolboy magazine without 
thinking with regret of the early grave in 
which youth and ambition, genius and hope, 
were extinguished together. 





On Tuesday an adjourned inquest on the body 
of a poor girl, eighteen years of age, named 
Hannah Brooks, who was drowned at St. Paul’s 
Wharf steamboat pier, on the 17th ult., was re- 
sumed. Mr, Hann, the summoning officer, 
handed to the deputy coroner the following 
touching letter which had been sent to the girl’s 
mother: “John Archer, 1 hope you will not 
drive another poor girl to an early grave as you 
have done me. It is through you that I have 
done this, for I could not bear the shame you 
have brought me to, and then laughed at me 
after being a poor silly fool to you. I hope God 
will forgive me for this act that I have done, and 
[hope that God will bless my sisters, brothers, 
and my mother and father. Mother, you cursed 
me when I was a girl, and your curse has clung 
to me, but I hope you will not curse’ my sisters 
in case it may cling to them, as it has to me. 
May God forgive me this crime I have commit- 
ted. You all thought that I should not do it, 
but I hope the Lord will have mercy on my 
poor soul, but I could not bear the disgrace, so 
you may blame Jack Archer for your poor girl’s 
miserable end. None of you will grieve for me 
I know, for you said that I had brought you to 
shame and disgrace. While I write this I am 
shedding bitter tears to think that I should be 
so wicked. I have not got a friend in this world 
to speak to me or give me a kind word. No, I 
may go on the streets before my mother would 

ive me a bit of bread. Jack Archer said that 
might go on the streets for my living, after 
being what I have to him for two years and a 





half, and then to be cast off. Oh, God have 
mercy on me, and forgive me my sins. I have 
gone to see my Maker, and I hope the Lord will 
forgive me and take me. Mother, pray for 
your poor girl, and kiss my poor sisters for me, 
and let them have my books between them. M 
poor brain is all on a work. Jack Archer, when 
you see my poor body I hope you will look at 
me and say, ‘ That is through me,’ which you 
well know is a fact. I would rather die like 
this than do as you told me. Good-by, and God 
bless you! Those are my last words. May the 
great God look down in mercy on me! O 
heavenly Father, have mercy on me! O God, 
look down in mercy on me! My name is Han- 
nah Brooks, No. 1 Bromley Buildings, Bread- 
Sweet Hill, City.”—Ezaminer. 





A MAncuHESsTER paper states, on what it con- 
siders to be most respectable authority, that a 
wonderful discovery has recently been made in 
electricity as applicable to purposes of the elec- 
tric telegraph: “ Incredible as it may seem, it is 
said that experiments have established thé 
fact that intelligible signals can be exchanged 
between distant stations without the interven- 
tion of any artificial conductor whatsoever, and 
with equal success, whether the intervening 





space be wholly or partially land or water.” 
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From The Examiner. 

THE GYMNASTIC TRAINING OF TROOPS. 

Any one who has lately seen the French 
infantry must have been struck by the celer- 
ity of their movements. Their quick march 
nearly, if not quite, equals the trot of horse, 
and the men keep it up without any appar- 
ent effort or fatigue. They seem to have 
acquired a peculiarly nimble way of picking 
up their feet to borrow a phrase of the jock- 
eys, and it gets them over the ground ata 
rate which would leave our best light infantry 
far behind. If celerity of movement be as 
important on land as it is known to be at sea, 
the speed of the French infantry will be a 
point of great superiority in campaigning. 
The step of our troops is quickened, but it 
does not come up to the French, who are 
trained to it by gymnastic exercises. Their 
physical powers being inferior to those of 
the English, they improve and develop them 
to the utmost, and make the most of the man 
such as he is. As in their cookery, art makes 
up for the inferiority of material. The Eng- 
lish standard of stature and strength is the 
very first in Europe, but little or nothing is 
done to cultivate the natural advantages. 
Our armies have always had the character of 
being tardy and slow. Thiers says that their 
generals may be forgiven for causing them 
to be slaughtered, but not for fatiguing them. 
To be sure, he is not a very fair authority, 
but a better witness, the German Commis- 
sioner with the Duke of Wellington at Water- 
loo, states that Blucher endeavored in vain 
to hasten the march of the English army 
upon Paris, and that the duke confessed the 
impossibility of quickening the movement of 
his troops so as to keep up with the Prus- 
sians, who were accounted the very slowest 
of any continental army. The old school will 
say, what matters it that the men were slow 
to move if they beat the enemy? And this 
is the stock argument against every improve- 
ment. With brown Bess our troops beat the 
French in Spain and Flanders, but then they 
had a worse sort of brown Bess opposed to 
them; and bad as our weapon was the fire 
of our infantry was accounted the very best 
nourished (we borrow the French word) in 
Europe, that is to say in the world. And 
when the French adopted the improved arm, 
the Minié rifle, it compelled our reluctant 
military authorities to introduce a correspond- 
ing improvement in our weapon, and the En- 
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field was adopted. Why, then, do we neglect 
what is next in importance to the efficiency 
of the arm, the speed of the legs that are to 
carry it to its positions in action ? 

Oh, some old martinet will say, “‘ See how 
loosely these Frenchmen scramble along, how 
badly they wheel, and how ill their line is 
dressed, while our fellows march like a wall, 
Slow and sure.” But the French in their 
loose way get ultimately, and quickly, too, 
into the right position, and their line, though 
not ruled with mathematical precision, serves 
for all the purposes of war, though not of the 
trimmest show on parade-ground. If by out- 
marching us they secure the advantage of 
an important position, it will be no consola- 
tion that our line in the wrong place is bet- 
ter formed. 

In the Peninsula Lord Wellington had 
brought the British army to a full equality 
with the French in movement, the business 
of the campaigns having been the training. 
But what are we now doing in peace, while © 
the French are supplying the training to 
bring up their soldiers to something more 
than the pitch of excellence attained in cam- 
paigning? There are improvements no 
doubt in manceuvres, but here what can be 
made of the soldier’s limbs is not studied as 
itisin France. But if any English regiment 
were put under the training of the French, 
it would by force of its natural physical ad- 
vantages surpass the very best our neighbors 
could produce. We have been led to these 
remarks by some interesting statements in 
the Paris correspondence of the Times :— 


“A Paris — referring to the last ma- 


neuvres of the Infantry of the Guard in the 
Champ de Mars, speaks of the various mod- 
ifications that have been introduced at vari- 
ous times into the old regulations of 1831. 
The commencement of the changes in ques- 
tion was a formation in two ranks instead of 
three. Then came the introduction of per- 
cussion locks and of rifled. barrels, the dimi- 
nution of the weight carried by the soldier, 
and, finally, the full development of the sol- 
dier’s activity, and of the mobility of masses 
of troops. The ‘double quick,’ or running 
step, known as the pas gymnastique, and the 
bayonet exercise, have been found greatly te 
promote the suppleness and activity of the 
soldier, and they have been definitively admit 
ted into the regulations of the 17th of April, 
1862, as principles of military education. 
The pas gymnastique, which is neither more 
nor less than a steady run, improves the sol- 
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dier’s wind, and, by practice, can be kept up 
for along time. It enables bodies of infan- 
try to transfer themselves, in action, to any 
art of the field where they may be needed 
In an extremely short time, arriving in good 
order and in good wind. There can be no 
doubt of the value of this kind of exercise, 
but it must nappa be constantly kept up, 
in peace time as well as in war, since a few 
months’ discontinuance would neutralize 
much of the benefit of previous training. 

“«¢ The bayonet drill, by giving the soldier 
confidence in his weapon and teaching him 
to handle it adroitly, furnishes him with a 
powerful means of attack, as well as a pre- 
cious means of defence in the case of his 
finding himself surrounded by several adver- 
saries. Considered, finally, as the bases of 
the instruction of the recruit, the gymnastic 
step and the bayonet fencing rid him of the 
original slowness and want of agility of the 
_ whois being transformed into asoldier. 

he two great principles established are the 
development of the agility of the soldier, and 
the mobility of masses which is attained as 
its result. Thus is all our infantry trans- 
formed into Hght infantry, apt for rapid 
movements, the which, joined to the national 
dash (élan) of our troops, may produce the 
greatest results.’ 

“The improvements introduced into the 
army of so bellicose a nation as the French 
cannot but be of interest, and worthy of not- 
ing by all other European powers, The tac- 
tics of the Zouaves especially—a branch of 
the French infantry which, in case of a long 
and serious war, would be likely to be largely 
augmented—are of a particularly formidable 
nature to troops that are not prepared for 
them, or which do not possess in perfection 
that calmness and solidity which high disci- 
‘wei and long service alone can completely 

estow. And France has always in Africa 
forty thousand men, whom it would take lit- 
tle more than a change of uniform to convert 
. into Zouaves. A recent writer on the Alge- 

rian army made the following remarks on 
the Zouaves :-— 

“The superiority of French soldiers is 
in great part to be attributed to the intel- 
ligent manner in which they fight. Amon 
them the Zouaves have acquired a specia 
reputation for spontaneity of action; they 
are the artists of the battle-field. The part 
they play in an engagement necessitates par- 
ticular qualities; they are specially apt at 
surprises, coups de main, and in those acts 
of daring which often decide the fate of the 
day. They are the advanced guard, the heads 
of columns of an army. Their favorite arm 
is the bayonet; in musketry they have but 
moderate confidence; so many balls have 
whistled harmlessly by them that they de- 
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spise lead and give the preference to steel. 
ith the bayonet one is surer of the result, 
The favorite tactics of the Zouaves have been 
thus summed up by General Cler (a distin- 
guished French officer who commanded a 
regiment of Zouaves at the capture of Sebas- 
topol): “They spread themselves in skir- 
mishing order, get as near as possible to the 
enemy, bewilder him by one or two close vol- 
leys, and attack with the bayonet, turning 
his flanks at the same time.” Success has 
almost invariably crowned this mancuvre, 
although there might be serious objections 
to it with other men than Zouaves. In fact, 
when they thus dash forward they are dis- 
persed in disorder, and it seems impossible 
to rally them in case of an attack by cavalry. 
But these regiments possess such an intelli- 
gence of war, such a surprising rapidity of 
evolutions, so great an individual solidity, 
that a line of skirmishers, scattered over a 
considerable extent of ground, transforms 
itself into a square in the space of a few min- 
utes. The officers who have tried their men 
and know their value leave them the utmost 
liberty possible. Instead of thwarting their 
formidable impetus by uselessly dressing 
them in line, they content themselves with 
leading them against the feeblest point of 
that of the enemy. Moreover, the Zouaves 
themselves have a particular instinct in rec- 
ognizing the vulnerable place against which 
their efforts should be brought to bear.’ ” 


The tactics of the Zouaves may be a ques- 
tion for military judgment, and different opin- 
ions may prevail about them, but we cannot 
conceive any rational objection to develop- 
ing the agility of the soldier and maximizing 
the mobility of troops. It was not long ago 
that men dropped down exhausted on a short 
march to Windsor, one actually died, and 
the probability is that something of this sort 
would happen to any regiment in this coun- 
try put upon a forced march of five-and- 
twenty miles, which a French regiment 
trained to marching quickly would perform 
without distress, and gayly. We doubt ex- 
tremely whether a battalion of the Guards 
would effect a march to Windsor in five hours 
without leaving men lame and exhausted on 
the road, and we have heard a high military 
authority express his opinion that those fine 
household troops would be much better ex- 
ercised in marches to Wormwood Scrubs or 
Wimbledon Common, there to waste powder 
in blank-cartridge practice, than in their 
squibbing field days, almost on the threshold 
of their barracks, in Hyde Park. The ground 
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is ill-chosen both for the neighborhood and 
the exercises of the men. Hyde Park is now 
the largest square in London, and the firing 
of the troops is a nuisance to the inhabitants 
of the surrounding houses, and dangerous to 
the riders and drivers of horses passing along 
the much frequented Bayswater road imme- 
diately adjoining. How much better that 
the troops should at the same time both learn 
to use their limbs in something like a march, 
and to fire in volleys, or to pop away in skir- 
mishing order, by removing their exercising 
ground to a moderate distance of six or seven 
miles. But they would lose flésh, and not 
look so fine, and there is no answer to that 
objection. With the French the case is quite 
different, for their troops are for use, like 
our sailors, not for show. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SAYING DISAGREEABLE THINGS. 


Some people, not otherwise ill-natured, 
are apt to season their conversation with dis- 


agreeable sayings, unpleasant comments, un- 
comfortable insinuations. Such a person, 


we sometimes hear, is a good sort of fellow, 
but he has a way of saying disagreeable 
things. Such a woman can be very charm- 
ing when she pleases, but-——. In fact, 
these people are never spoken of for three 
consecutive sentences without a qualification. 
A disagreeable thing is distinguished from 
an impertinence, which it often closely re- 
sembles, by certain marks. In the first place, 
an impertinence we need not stand, but the 
other we often must, aware that it is the re- 
sult of certain conditions of our friend’s 
mind, which, as we cannot hope io alter, we 
must resign ourselves to. An impertinence 
may or may not be true— its main design, 
independent of truth, is, more or less, to in- 
sult. It is of the essence of a disagreeable 
thing that it should be true — true in itself, 
or true as representing the speaker’s state 
of feeling. And yet an unpalatable truth is 
not technically a disagreeable thing any more 
than an impertinence, though, of course, the 
being told it is an unpleasant operation. It 
is necessary for us, now and then, to hear 
unpalatable and unwelcome truths; but a 
disagreeable thing is never a moral necessity 
—it is spoken to relieve the speaker’s mind, 





not to profit the hearer. The same utter- 
ance may be an impertinence, an unpalatable 
truth, or a disagreeable thing, according to 
time and circumstance. For example, in a 
fit of absence, we perpetrate some solecism 
in dress or behavior. It is an unwelcome 
truth to be told it, while there is yet oppor- 
tunity for remedy, or partial remedy. It is 
an impertinence to be informed of it by a 
stranger, who has no right to concern him- 
self with our affairs, It is a disagreeable 
thing when—the occasion past—our friend 
enlightens us about it, simply as a piece of 
information. We all of us, no doubt, have 
friends, relations, and acquaintances who think 
it quite a sufficient reason for saying a thing 
that it is true. Probably we have ourselves 
known the state of mind in which we find a 
certain fact or opinion a burden, a load to 
be got rid of; and, under the gross mistake 
that all truth must be spoken, that it is un- 
candid and dangerous not to deliver a testi- 
mony — convinced that truth, like murder, 
will out, and that our friend, sooner or later, 
must learn the unacceptable fact—we come 
to the conclusion that it is best for all par- 
ties to get the thing over by being one’s self 
the executioner. We have most of us acted 
the enfant terrible at some time or other. 
But this crude simplicity of candor, where it 
is the result of the mere blind intrusive as- 
sertion of truth, is a real weight; and the 
primary law of politeness, never to give un- 
necessary pain, as soon as it is apprehended, 
is welcomed as a deliverer. Children and 
the very young have not experience enough 
for any but the most limited sympathy, and 
can only partially compare the feelings of 
others with their own. Indeed, the idea of 
the comparison does not occur to them. But 
there are people, who, in this respect, re- 
main children all their days, and very awk- 
ward children, too—who burst with a fact as 
the fool with his secret, and, like the hair- 
dresser in Leech’s caricature, are impelled 
to tell us that our hair is thin at the top, 
though nothing whatever is to come of the 
communication. These, as Sidney Smith 
says, turn friendship into a system of lawful 
and unpunishable impertinence, from, so far 
as we can see, no worse cause than inconti- 
nence of fact and opinion—feeling it to be 
a sufficient and triumphant defence of every 
perpetration of the sort, that it is true. 
“ Why did you tell Mr. So and So that his 
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sermon was fifty minutes long?” ‘ Because 
I had looked at my watch.” ‘ Why did you 
remind such a one that he is growing fat and 
old?” “Because he is.” ‘ Why repeat 
that unfavorable criticism?” ‘I had just 
read it.” ‘ Why disparage this man’s par- 
ticular friends?” “I don’t like them.” 
“ Why say to that young lady that her dress 
was unbecoming?” ‘I really thought so.” 
It is, however, noticeable in persons of this, 
obtrusive candor that they have eyes for 
blemishes only, They are never impelled 
totell pleasant truths—from which, no doubt, 
we may infer a certain acerbity of temper, 
though these strictures may be spoken in 
seeming blunt, honest good-humor. Still, 
they talk in this way from natural obtuse- 
ness and inherent defect of sympathy. These 
are the people who always hit upon the wrong 
thing to say, and instinctively ferret out sore 
subjects. They are not the class we have in 
our thoughts. Indeed, they incapacitate 


themselves for serious mischief, as their ac- 
quaintance give them a wide berth, and take 
care not to expose their more cherished in- 
terests to their tender mercies. It requires 
some refinement of perception to say the 


more pungent and penetrating disagreeable 
things. We must care for the opinion or 
the regard of a person whose sayings of this 
sort can keenly annoy us. A man must have 
made friends before he can wound them. A 
real expert in this art is never rude, and can 
convey a disregard approaching to contempt 
for another’s opinion, hit him in his most 
vulnerable points, and send him off generally 
depressed and uncomfortable, without say- 
ing a word that can be fairly taken hold of. 

Of course the people most distinguished 
in this way are disappointed people. In the 
examples that occur to us, we perceive that 
life has not satisfied them—they do not oc- 
cupy the place in men’s minds which they 
feel they deserve. But this is no explana- 
tion, for the tendency is just as likely to 
have caused the disappointment as the dis- 
appointment the tendency. People whostart 
in life with high, though not wholly un- 
grounded notions of their own deserts, defi- 
nite claims, and elaborate self-appreciation, 
are certain to be in constant collision with 
their friends, and with society. Their sense 
of their own rights and merits is perpetually 
infringed. Their friendship or service en- 
tails an obligation which is never duly rec- 
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ognized, The memory becomes loaded with 
supposed slights. Every part of the man is 
instinct with grievances, which inevitably 
exhale in disagreeable things. We hear them 
in covert insinuations. We read them in 
rigid smiles. They look out of cold, forbid- 
ding eyes. They declare themselves in stiff, 
repelling courtesies. And the mischief does 
notend here. There is no habit more catch- 
ing. Tempers amiable enough when let 
alone develop under a stimulus. It is not 
a wholly unpleasant excitement to find our- 
selves observing all the forms of friendly and 
kindly intercourse, yet giving as good as we 
get, or at any rate parrying with spirit. 
There is only one class of persons in the 
world—the perfectly humble-minded—who 
never say disagreeable things. 

Nobody acknowledges himself to be an 
habitual offender in this line. No man will 
own himself careless of giving pain. When 
we do become conscious of having thought- 
lessly wounded our neighbor’s feelings or 
self-love, it may commonly be traced to the 
blinding sway of some conviction held in a 
one-sided, selfish spirit. All strong prepos- 
sessions destroy sympathy, and, like absence 
of mind, induce an exclusive attention to our 
own objects or wishes. To judge from their 
biographies, religious professors are exceed- 
ingly apt to err in this direction — unless, 
perhaps, it be that they say disagreeable 
things more deliberately, and more on prin- 
ciple, than the laity. The young lady who 
answered her friend’s announcement of her 
approaching marriage by the inquiry, if she 
had ever remembered that her future hus- 
band might die, thought she was preaching a 
sermon, but was simply saying a disagreeable 
thing. The occasion called for sympathy, 
and preaching was an obtrusion of self and 
its speciality—an unconscious expedient for 
bringing down her friend from a high pesi- 
tion of interest to a level something below 
her own. The habit of saying disagreeable 
things belongs impartially to both sexes, but 
the manner and the motive differ. Our ex- 
ample illustrates the feminine form, There 
is commonly a touch of jealousy to be traced 
in a woman’s trying or irritating sayings, 
however remote and far-fetched. However 
abstract and general the remark may be, an 
insight into circumstances will probably fur- 
nish the clue—will bring some personal and 
particular cause to light which has held sym- 
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pathy in abeyance. Men can say disagree- 
able things without the suggestions of this 
prompter. They enjoy the pleasure of self- 
assertion, the gratification of putting a friend 
in possession of their exact impressions. 
There is a relish for taking down for its own 
sake, a vein of hardness and cold-blooded- 
ness, which belongs to some very respecta- 
ble sort of people, impelling them to give a 
stone instead of bread —to utter flinty “I 
told you so’s,” cold moralities, inopportune 
counsels, and harsh reminders, when the con- 
fiding spirit has laid bare its needs, or its 
penitence, and asked for sympathy. Often 
the mere knowledge of doing the thing well 
is motive enough. It is an irresistible temp- 
tation to express one’s self with point; and 
in fact, half of all the current good stories 
are of neatly turned disagreeable things — 
not sneer or satire, but some cold, shivering 
half-truth, for which nobody is the better. 
Not that dull men are debarred from the in- 
dulgence, but they are clumsy, and slip at 
every turn into mere insolence or blunder. 
This is their secret of heavy banter—which 
is nothing else than harping with stupid per- 
sistence on something unpleasant, with no 
other view than to make their object con- 
scious of exposure, and for the moment 
smaller than themselves —in contrast with 
the well-mannered jest which, under what- 
ever disguise of depreciation, puts its sub- 
ject in better humor with himself than he 
was before. 

In a woman, this practice is not so much 
an exercise of the intellect as of the heart, 
speaking under some souring, embittering 
influence. Some are habitually ungracious 
from the working of vulgar rivalries, or mere 
grim acidity of nature. These are simply 
odious ; but it is astonishing what things a 
woman sweet as summer will say, under cer- 
tain conditions of the affections, to those 
most important to her, and for whom she 
cares most ; and how seemingly unconscious 
she is of the tendency of her words, led on by 
jealous self-assertion and fancied ill-usage, 
There is a process of comparison peculiar to 
this mood, and which can express itself only 
by disagreeable things—by a series of paral- 
lels and contrasts in all of which she comes 
out the ascendant and superior. Perhaps 
new friends, in all their garish attractions, 
are contrasted with herself, the old faithful 
original friend, great in solid worth and re- 
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fined feeling, or in unshaken fidelity. What 
chilling doubts, what cruel disparagement, 
what ingenuity of misapprehension attend 
this temper! What reflections on the con- 
stancy of her friends, what pity and contempt 
for their taste, what pathetic regrets, what 
resignation to the inevitable fate of a virtue, 
a spirit, a perception, which there is not 
steadiness, or wit, or heart to value at their 
true price! The worst of this strain — the 
reason why this tone is so disagreeable—is 
that it hits a blot. It is of the essence of 
disagreeable things that in some sense or 
degree they are true. This is why they ir- 
ritate. For instance, our constancy is never 
80 weak to our own consciousness as when 
our friends suspect it. We never see their 
social drawbacks clearer than when we are 
charged with being influenced by them. 
New friends are never in higher favor than 
when old friends upbraid us with them. 

The main nursery for the science of disa- 
greeable things is the domestic hearth. Here 
we do not note those distinctions of sex 
which strike usin society. Men and women, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters are 
apt to say very much the same class of disa- 
greeable things to one another, unless good 
breeding or good temper interpose to pre- 
vent familiarity becoming contempt. It is 
wonderful what moral and refined writers 
assume to be family habits in this particular, 
from which we may suppose the practice to 
be more common than our state of civiliza- 
tion would lead us to hope. Certainly we 
all know or have known, families where the 
strong tyrannize over the weak, and, in cold 
blood and in apparent good-nature inflict 
perpetual minute wounds on the self-love of 
those about them. By this means—like the 
Antiquary with his womankind — a caustic 
temper keeps itself civil towards the outer 
world. A man can sustain his politeness to 
ladies in general by always calling his sister 
an old woman, or by constantly reminding 
her of events she would willingly forget. A 
woman can be gracious to her acquaintance 
and over-indulgent to her children by making 
her husband the vent of her ill-humors, and, 
like Mrs. Glegg, installing herself the con- 
stituted check on his pleasures; while some 
people are agreeable to the whole world, ex- 
cept just those with whom they are connected 
by ties of blood, to whom they show a wholly 
different phase of character. 
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Sensitiveness to disagreeable things im- 
plies self-mistrust. Only absolutely self-re- 
liant people are impervious to them. We 
are dépendent on others, more than we think, 
for even our own good opinion. We think 
best of ourselves when others share our fa- 
vorable impressions, and no strength of con- 
stancy can prevent our estimate of our friends 
suffering some faint fluctuations according to 
the view which others take of them. All 
people have an idea of their own position 
towards the world—though “ idea” is, per- 
haps, too definite a term —~at any rate, a 
dim assumption of a certain standing of 
which they are scarcely aware till it is in- 
fringed, and which it is the part of the sayer 
of disagreeable things to infringe. We are 
each the centre of our own world, and thus 
have a place in our own eyes which no one 
can give us. Something of this half-delu- 
sion is indispensable to carry us through our 
parts creditably, and the laws of politeness, 
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on principle, support this degree of preten- 
sion. There is a tacit agreement in society 
that every individual in it fills his proper 
place, and that he and his belongings are 
what they go for—that all our externals ful- 
fil their professions. There is no hypocrisy 
in assuming this of every one we meet. It 
is simply not obtruding our private judgment 
where its expression would be an imperti- 
nence. The disagreeable thing jars on this 
nice adjustment. The speaker has the un- 
justifiable aim of lowering this fancied eleva- 
tion, whether moral or social; and he dis- 
pels illusions, not as he supposes, in the 
interest of truth on any social or moral view, 
but really for selfish ends. He obeys an un- 
amiable impulse to prove that he is know- 
ing where we are ignorant, wise where we 
are foolish, strong where we are weak—that 
he sees into us and through us, and that it 
is, before all things, important that this 
should be declared and made evident, 








A GLADSTONIAN DISTINCTION. 


To form opinions upon questions of policy, 
to announce them to the world, and to take or 
be a party to taking any of the steps necessar: 
for giving them effect, are matters which, thoug' 
connected together, are in themselves distinct, 
and which may be separated by intervals of time 


longer or shorter, according to the particular 

circumstances of the case.— Jr. Gladstone’s 

Apology to Manchester. 

Yes, “the South is a nation.” This truth you 
announce ; 

And yet, though the inference perhaps may be 

bitter, 

You are forced to admit that the statement was 
“bounce ”— 


The mere trick of an orator eager to glitter. 


A barbarous war may persistently rage, 
And hurry two nations to utter perdition, 
Whole counties may starve, yet our Gladstone, 
the sage, : 
Though he thinks it quite right, wont advise 
Recognition. 


The plan, though ingenious, is certainly old— 
’Tis one thing to act and another to chatter : 
ZEsop tells of the man who blew hot and blew 


co > 
And thereby extremely astonished a Satyr. 
Let “a that from henceforth delusions are 
And that all your admirers the absolute folly 


see 
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Of inking you now and then meant what you 
sai 
And that conscience, not interest, prompted 
your policy. . 
—Press, 25 Oct. 


Tue Revorutionary Dest.—Dear Tran- 
script, ever fresh, vigorous, and true: Hearing 
some doubt expressed of the correctness of the 
President’s statement : that if our Revolutionary 
debt at 6 per cent. simple interest, had remained 
unpaid to this time, it would be less to each per- 
son now living than it was to each person then 
living, I have worked out the calculation as 
follows, taking eighty years as the time : — 

Debt, . ; A ‘ - $100 
80 years’ interest at 6 per cent., 480 580 

Now our population has aiways increased three 
per cent. per annum; this comes to thirty-four 
and a fraction for each ten years. - If you com- 

are this with the census of each period, you will 
struck with its wonderful regularity :— 


Population, 
1783 . . . . . 100 
1793 . . . . . 134 
1803 ‘ ° ° ° . 170 


ee yi oly 
BEBO wrodeereg <a wnbO 
1833 ; 


. e . . 407 
1843 ‘ . . . 543 
1853 . . . : . 729 
1863 966 


Tf the caleulation were increased ten years 
farther, it would show the debt to be 640, and 
the people 1296—more than double. L. 
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From The Examiner, 25 Oct. 
THE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 

Tue early predictions of this journal re- 
specting the results of the modern gold dis- 
coveries have been fully verified during the 
last fourteen years, for it is fourteen years 
since we first discussed the subject. Observ- 
ing that ah influx of some fifty or sixty mil- 
lions’ worth of gold, poured suddenly, and 
within a period of three or four years into a 


narrow and unprepared market, had produced | 


no sensible effect on prices, we came to the 
conclusion that no future addition in a nec- 
essarily wider market was likely to do so. 
Our view has been justified by at least ten 
years’ experience. 

But let us attempt now to compute the 
value of the new gold which from first to last 
has been poured into the market of the world. 
It can be but an approximation, for the na- 
ture of the subject forbids all hope of cor- 
rectness. The mines of California continue 


at their highest produce. But those of Vic- 
toria have fallen off; the decline being, we 
conceive, fully made up by greater produc- 
tiveness in those of New South Wales, and 
by the discovery of the gold fields of New 


Zealand and British Columbia. We may 
compute the annual produce of all the new 
mines at the moderate sum of £20,000,000 
a-year, which, multiplied by fourteen years, 
will make the whole influx amount to £280,- 
000,000. Meanwhile the supply from the old 
sources has not diminished; nor is there 
any good reason why it should, seeing that 
there has been no fall in the price of the ar- 
ticle. 

But this is not all of the precious metals” 
that has been thrown into the world’s mar- 
ket. The relative values of gold and silver 
are at present substantially the same that 
they were before the appearance of the new 
gold; that is, gold has sustained no depre- 
ciation, nor silver increase of value. It fol- 
lows therefore that there must have taken 
place a production of new silver equal in 
value to that of the new gold; so that, in 
fact, within the brief period of fourteen years, 
the precious metals have been poured into 
the markets of the world to the extent of the 
prodigious sum of £560,000,000, over and 
above the old normal supply. 

How this silent production of new silver 
has come about deserves explanation. In 





the principal rroducing countries, Mexico 


and Peru, the yield is unlimited, and the 
quantity of metal annually supplied by the . 
mines is well known to depend on the high 
or low price of the chief instrument of reduc- 
tion, quicksilver. The old mines of this 
metal were confined to two narrow localities, 
and there they were monopolies under which 
the average price was about five shillings a 
pound. New and far more productive mines 
have been discovered in California ; the work- 
ing of these has brought the price of mercury 
down to one shilling and tenpence a pound, 
and hence the new silver to balance the 
new gold. 

The enormous influx of the precious met- 
als which has taken place has produced no 
depreciation of their own value, nor increased 
the price of the commodities they represent. 
There has been no increase in the cost of any 
commodity where the supply was equal to 
the demand. There has, for example, been 
no rise of price in any kind of corn or in any 
metal. There has been no rise in the prices 
of wool, hemp, flax, or jute. There has been 
none in sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa. There has 
been even a reduction in the price of some 
commodities, the result of new discoveries or 
more economical processes of manufacture, 
as in the example of quicksilver already men- 
tioned, and of some descriptions of iron. 
Wherever a rise of price has taken place, the 
special grounds for it are transparent. There 
has been a great rise in the price of the po- 
tato, from a notorious disease in the plant; 
but that rise preceded by several years the 
gold discoveries. There has been a great 
rise in the price of wine and silk, from a dis- 
ease in the vine and a murrain in the silk- 
worm ; but these rises did not take place 
until several years after the gold mines had 
been at their highest production. For twelve 
out of the fourteen years since the first 
gold discoveries, there had been no perma- 
nent rise in the price of cotton. A furious 
and most pernicious civil strife in the chief 
producing country, far worse than the oideon 
in the vine, or the murrain in the silk cater- 
pillar, has cut off eight-tenths of the whole 
supply, and the normal price of past years 
has been multiplied four and even five fold. 

Since, then, there has been no depreciation 
of the precious metals or increase in the price 
of the commodities they represent, what has 
been the actual effect produced by the vast 
influx of them which has taken place within 
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THE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


the last fourteen years? We have nota 
doubt but that in so far as they have been 
used as money—and that is their main em- 
ployment—they have acted as stimulants to 
the production of new wealth, and been them- 
selves absorbed in its representation. Ina 
word, the wealth of the whole world, or at 
least of all the civilized parts of it, has been 
increased by a sum equal to double the 
amount of the gold and silver which has 
been of late years poured into it. 

+ Evidences of the prosperity produced by 
the influx of the precious metals is readily 
found. It has, as might be expected, been 
most striking at the sources of discovery, 
California and Australia. There the wages 
of labor have been more than doubled, and 
the population more than trebled. Austra- 
lia, with a population of 1,200,000, consumes 
at their English valuation £10,000,000 worth 
of British and colonial productions, besides 
much received from India, its islands, China 
and Western America. The history of the 
world affords no example of such prosperity 
within so short a time. Both there and in 
California flourishing and populous towns 
have arisen, whose very foundations were 
hardly laid before the gold discoveries. 

With ourselves, our imports and our ex- 
ports have both been doubled,—a result un- 
known at any previous period of our com- 
mercial history within so brief atime. Even 
the wages of labor have risen, without any 
rise in the cost of the necessaries of life. 

What is still more remarkable, the wages of 
labor have greatly risen in stagnant India, 
where they had been fixed and stationary for 
many a century—all the work of the many 
millions’ worth of silver which Britain has 
poured into it for the last ten years. 

- To the minor causes which have contrib- 
uted to the consumption of the new gold and 
silver, we attach little importance, because 
they are only the same which have always 
been in operation, and now only greater be- 
cause there is more gold and silver to con- 
sume. There is more of gold and silver used 
in the arts, but simply for no other reason 
than because there are more persons than 
before that can afford to purchase plate and 
jewelry. India has been called a sink of the 
precious metals, because it receives much and 


however, correct, for India furnishes most 
of the countries bordering on it. India, no 
doubt, is a great.importer, because it has 
neither gold nor silver ofits own.’ To call it 
a sink-on this account is not a whit better 
than to call it a sink of copper, tin, and zine, 
none of which it produces. itself, but which 
it imports largely, and does not re-export. 
China, which has both gold and silver of its 
own, and all the metals just referred to, im- 
ports and exports gold and silver at its con- 
venience, like any European country. 

Much of the silver of France, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe has been sent to 
India and China and replaced by gold, and 
this is supposed to have contributed to keep 
up the price of gold, and to account for the 
absence of depreciation in it. But the oper- 
ation is a mere transfer of localities produced 
by the demands of trade, leaving the quanti- 
ties of the two metals just what they were; 
for the wide world, and not France and Ger- 
many, is the market of the precious metals. 
In one quarter, and to our very great sur- 
prise, we find the gold of California (about 
£180,000,000) supposed to have been ab- 
sorbed in replacing the paper money of the 
United States of America. But the paper 
money of America is far more abundant at 
this moment than it was before the gold dis- 
coveries, and gold, by the latest accounts, at 
a premium of twenty-nine per cent. and prom- 
ising to be at a much higher one. 

If the new gold and silver were to undergo 
depreciation from excess of quantity, that 
result ought to have happened long ago, while 
the supply was at the highest point and the 
market for it at the narrowest. Now that the 
supply is stationary and the market greatly 
expanded, we must come to the sure conclu- 
sion that there is no chance at all of depre- 
ciation. Fixed incomes, then, will suffer 
nothing ; debtors will not be afforded an op- 
portunity of paying their debts in sovereigns 
intrinsically worth only ten shillings, nor will 
the nation be able to pay off half its debt by 
defrauding its creditors of half their incomes. 
Allowing the handsome sum of £60,000,000 
for plate and jewelry, the world, according 
to our view, is by a thousand millions ster- 
ling richer than it was fourteen short years 
ago,—consequently more powerful, and, let 





and exports none; the last conclusion is not, 


us hope, not less virtuous and happy. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE SOURCES OF FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

For the last two or three years the press 
of Paris has been wonderfully prolific, and 
in the numbers of its offspring has far sur- 
passed the publishing activity of every other 
European capital. This exuberant fertility 
is, no doubt, favorable to the production of 
much which, if not absolutely worthless, is 
merely ephemeral. There are, however, very 
numerous exceptions to the average medi- 
ocrity. Many real students have of late 
produced, either in the form of essay or crit- 
icism, very valuable contributions to con- 
temporary literature. Among the better 
class of literary men there seems to prevail 
a remarkable disposition to follow out liter- 
ary or historical researches in a careful and 
conscientious manner. It may be true that 
the Second Empire has not yet been made 
illustrious by the appearance of any single 
work that will take its place among the great 
classics of France; but there can be no 
question that literature, generally speaking, 
is in as favorable a condition as it was dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe. And it may 
’ well be that the imperial system, which ex- 
cludes all free discussion from the arena of 
politics, has induced many active-minded 
men to devote to literary studies the ener- 
gies which might otherwise have been given 
to politics. At the present moment the 
questions which most interest France and 
Europe are forbidden ground to all except 
the slavish advocates of Napoleonism. No 
French thinker can venture to speak his 
mind on the Roman question, or even on the 
Mexican expedition ; but there is ample lib- 
erty to prosecute philosophical inquiries into 
the state of opinion in the age of Charle- 
magne, or the administration of France in 
the reign of Henri IV. Fortunately, the 
history of France and its language is an in- 
exhaustible mine, and we have every reason 
to be grateful to those who explore it with 
so much zeal and patience. Each new in- 
vestigation may add something to our knowl- 
edge of bygone times, and is made more 
valuable when followed out with the rules of 
scientific examination and the light of mod- 
ern history. Of late years a vast deal has 
been done for French history. Many im- 
portant manuscripts have been printed and 


* Origines Littéraires de la France. Par Louis 
Moland. Didier et Compagnie. Paris: 1862. 
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carefully edited at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, and the modern school of French 
historians has deservedly earned a very high 


‘reputation. Much, however, will always re- 


main to be done where the materials are so 
rich and the subject so vast. Notwithstand- 
ing the labors of Guizot and Thierry, there 
is ample room for new-comers, who only 
labor under the disadvantage of having to 
follow leaders whose achievements it may 
prove difficult to equal. 

The aim of M. Moland’s essay is rather 
an ambitious one, and its title seems to 
promise more than is performed ; it is, how- 
ever, a very useful contribution to the his- 
tory of early French literature, and is obvi- 
ously the result of long and careful study of 
a very difficult subject. He proposes to 
trace the development of three branches of 
French literature, starting from the period 
when the debased Latin passed into the 
French of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
He successively examines the early romances 
and legends in prose, the origin of the 
drama, and the language and character of 
the early French preaching. These three 
forms of intellectual development, apparently 
so distinct, all sprang from the same origin. 
They were all the offspring of the Church, 
and in different ways they all attempted to 
give expression to a religious and devotional 
sentiment. Romance, in the first instance, 
was intimately connected with, or rather 
formed a portion of, the religious legend. 
It soon became distinct from it, but long 
retained the traces of its origin. Similarly, 
the drama was, in its infancy, purely sacer- 
dotal. It remained so for a considerable 
time. Gradually it included profane as well 
as sacred subjects, but it was not till the 
sixteenth century that it wholly lost its prim- 
itive character. The use of the French lan- 
guage by ecclesiastics in the churches was 
doubtless simultaneous with its employment 
in legend and romance, as it was the only 
mode by which they could make themselves 
intelligible to the people; but the vulgar 
tongue found little favor with the clergy, 
and there are in consequence but few exam- 
ples remaining of sermons in the early 
French. Sermons were probably composed 
in Latin, and translated into the vernacular 
dialect; but if they were preserved, it was 
usually in the Latin language. This ap- 
pears from the sermons of St. Bernard, of 
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which a manuscript in French is extant. 
There is little reason to doubt that they must 
have been composed in Latin and afterwards 
translated, It was not till a much later age 
that French became the usual language of 
ecclesiastics, They were necessarily obliged 
to preserve a knowledge of Latin, and it 
was one of the many obstacles to the dif- 
fusion of learning that the only class which 
possessed any cultivation wrote, and fre- 
quently spoke, a language which had been 
gradually supplanted among the people by 
the new dialects. The formation of the new 
languages in Italy, France, and Spain was a 
slow and laborious process. It took a long 
time for them to acquire the accuracy and 
refinement necessary for a written language. 
The clergy were using a foreign tongue which 
in their hands had lost all its beauty and 
power, and it followed that, though they 
were by no means illiterate during what are 
called the dark ages, they produced little 
that possessed either vigor or originality. 
The people, on the other hand, spoke lan- 
guages that were in a state of transition, and 
which were only reduced into form when the 
learned ecclesiastics at length condescended 
to make use of them. There is, it is be- 
lieved, little French writing extant which 
can be shown to be earlier than the eleventh 
century, though no doubt the langurge was 
extensively employed in songs and in poetry. 
A hundred years later, about the time of the 
First Crusade, French and Provengal were 
distinct languages, wanting neither in refine- 
ment nor flexibility. It was the age of song 


and metrical romances, and marks an im- |P 


portant step in the progress of European 
civilization. 

. To this period also belong the earliest 
prose romances. They have, perhaps, re- 
ceived less attention than the poetry of the 
same age, though not less deserving of con- 
sideration for the light which they throw on 
the formation of. the French language as 
well as for their bearing on the intellectual 
history pf those times. Besides this, the 
prose romances are of colossal bulk, and 
have been for the most part known only 
through the very imperfect reprints of the 
sixteenth century. But, in M. Moland’s 
view, they form an exact counterpart to the 
metrical romances and Chansons de Geste of 


to be read—the latter to be recited or de- 





jclaimed, They are the work of a peculiar 


class; they describe the manners and feel- 
ings of a feudal aristocracy, and they serve 
to illustrate a remarkable revolution in s0- 
ciety. It is in these works that may be de- 
tected the first gems of modern thought. 
and feeling, and of influences which in some 
measure are still felt. 

The first portion of M, Moland’s essay is 
devoted to an examination of the. Romance 
of Saint Graal and the Round Table. His 
view is that, though in its present shape it 
unquestionably belongs to the twelfth cen- 
tury, it was then only a reproduction, in a 
new form, of a work which was already of 
some antiquity. The basis of it he conceives 
may have. been furnished by some of the nu- 
merous legends which were carried from 
Asia to the western nations of Europe, and . 
which were/ mixed up with the history of 
their conversion to Christianity, and in its 
earliest form it had the character of a spir- 
itual allegory. In those parts of the cycle 
which appear to be most ancient, an exclu- 
sively theological idea and a religious pur- 
pose are apparent. At the beginning of the 
period of chivalry, that institution was sacer- 
dotal and monastic in spirit. The Church 
only looked upon it asa religious institution 
and a military priesthood. To quote M. 
Moland :— 


“Tt cannot be contested that about the 
eleventh century the Latin Book of Saint 
Graal was designed to trace out the chival- 
rous ideal which, at the same date, it was 
sought to realize in the Order of the Tem- 
le. It laid down, so to speak, the terms 
of the union of austerity with heroism, of 
bravery with faith. It proposed the purity 
and chastity of the priest for the knightly 
warrior, and endeavored to extend to the 
army of soldiers the same reform which 
Gregory VIL. had imposed upon the priest- 
hood, 

“‘ We believe that this was the spirit and 
design of the work written in Latin which 
the Norman compilers designate the vielle 
histoire and the haute histoire. In some 
portions of the French cycle, especially in 
the Romance of Saint Graal, it is clear from 
the evidence of the translation that the ro- 
mance writers of the twelfth century fol- 
lowed the original to which they refer with 
tolerable fidelity. But the severe ideal con- 
ceived by the monastic spirit was not des- 


. tined to triumph. The passion for adven- 
the same period. The former were intended | 


ture, for dangerous enterprises, for brilliant 


feats of arms, increased steadily. Chivalry 
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discarded a belief in ascetic putity for that 
ionate idolatry of woman which soon 
me its first duty and motive. . Thus, the 
profane element soon preponderated over 
the ecclesiastical one. When nobles or com- 
laisant ecclesiastics remodelled and ampli- 
ed the old work, they introduced innumer- 
able episodes to gratify modern tastes. 
They mixed with the mystical pictures of the 
old book others more fitted to flatter the im- 
agination of their readers, These are not 
the only incompatible influences which made 
the vast cycle of fiction so discordant with 
itself. The book is made, not only to ex- 
press contradictory ideas, but it has been 
worked at by races essentially different in 
feeling. Originally, it was manifestly»the 
fruit of the Celtic genius, of which it pos- 
sessed the principal characteristics ; then la 
haute histoire suddenly fell into other hands, 
and the Norman genius took up and contin- 
ued the work of the Breton.” 


Upon this principle M. Moland believes 
that the Cycle of Saint Graal is to be inter- 
preted, and that it may be considered as the 
most important literary monument of the 
efforts to carry out the theocratic principle 
in the eleventh century—efforts which soon 
failed utterly, and which were afterwards 
condemned by the popes themselves. The 
Romances of Saint Graal and the Round 
Table were expressly prohibited by the 
court of Rome in the fourteenth century, at 
the same time that the Order of Templars 
was abolished. We regret, on a subject so 
interesting, that we can only indicate the 
reasoning upon which this view is founded. 

The next source of French literature con- 
sists of the legends, sacred and profane, 
which possess a partly religious and partly 
historical character. Thelegends of the me- 
dieval church do not form a complete cycle 
like the book of Saint Graal, but rather re- 
semble the fantastic and brilliant illumina- 
tions on the margin of the sacred text. They 
were, however, essentially a part of the pop- 
ular literature, and, like the romances, sprang 
immediately from the Church. From them, 
too, descended in a direct line the dramatic 
compositions called Mysteries, from which 
undoubtedly the theatre of modern Europe 
was derived. 

The earliest remains of French sermons 
which can be considered an authentic speci- 
men of French preaching are found in a 
manuscript containing a series of short in- 
structions for each Sunday in the year, which 
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are attributed to the Bishop of Paris, Mau- 
rice de Sully. The style of these discourses 
is some evidence of their authenticity and 
their design. They are evidently composed 
for a popular and ignorant audience. ‘There 
is neither scholastic subtlety, allegory, nor 
science. The ideas are precise and practi- 
cal, the illustrations familiar, and taken from 
every-day life. There are sometimes intro- 
duced legends for minds with an appetite, 
like that of children, for the marvellous. It 
was the commencement of French preach- 
ing. These discourses were for a long time 
the model of the instructions that were ad- 
dressed every Sunday to the congregation. 
There are many copies of them which belong 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The other collections of this class belong to 
pretty nearly the same age, and are in style 
and character the same. But much of the 
best preaching was still in Latin. Thus the 
growth of French eloquence, and the devel- 
opment of the language in preaching and 
public speaking, was retarded. In the sec- 
ond half of the fourteenth century, and the 
beginning of the next, there was a remark- 
able religious and political movement. As 
society became more civilized, the power and 
the influence of the practised speaker in- 
creased. The same faculties were equally 
useful to the ambitious layman and to the 
ecclesiastic. Thus was gradually formed the 
school of eloquence, and the rich and pow- 
erful language, which reached its full matur- 
ity in the sermons of Massillon and Bossuet. 

Thus it will be seen that the French in- 
tellect in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries was already full of activity. The first 
impulse in every branch of thought came 
from the Church. But as cultivation became 
more general, the Church ceased to have the 
exclusive control of letters and science. Ro- 
mances were no longer theological ; and the 
dramatic mysteries, though for a long time 
they preserved traces of their origin, grad- 
ually changed in character. But in each 
case the transition was slow, and neeessarily 
coincided with the general advance of soci- 
ety. It is M. Moland’s aim to mark these 
epochs of change, and to show how the civ- 
ilization of the middle ages was created, and 
how it passed into the Renaissance and mod- 
ern history. The result of all such investi- 
gations always proves the inseparable con- 
nection in thought and feeling between suc- 
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cessive ages; and that, however far we go 
back, we can never reach the fountain-head. 
It is now no longer the fashion to assume 
that there was ever a period of utter dark- 
ness during the middle ages. It certainly 
was not so in France. As we learn from M. 
Guizot, in his History of the Civilization of 
Europe, in spite of incursions of barbarians 
and endless confusion the thread of Roman 
civilization was never broken. Learning 
was still preserved by the Church ; and some 
remains of Roman law still subsisted. The 
seventh century was probably the darkest ; 
but after the age of Charlemagne the prog- 
ress of learning became more conspicuous. 
From that date onwards the so-called mod- 
ern languages were in process of formation, 
till, as we have seen, in the twelfth century 


_ they suddenly appeared in all the luxuriance 


of spontaneous growth. The French of 
Paris in the nineteenth century is the legiti- 
mate successor of the Norman Wallon, in 
which the Romance of the Round Table and 
the Assize of Jerusalem were written. The 
history of this language and literature must 
be always full of interest, and the study of 
it cannot fail to be of use :— 


“They teach us how the intellectual wealth 
and moral grandeur of France were formed. 
Far from diminishing our admiration for the 
writers of the best periods, and the poets 
of the highest order, they show us how their 
advent had been arranged and timed to pro- 
duce their powerful and correct genius. 
They enable us better to 3 gina, the im- 
mortal chefs-d’auvre which can never be 
forgotten or exhausted. They have, too, 
another effect; they enlarge the horizon of 
our vision. Whilst they give us the habit 
of looking beyond those great monuments 
which for many minds exclude everything 
else, they at the same time prevent us from 
judging with too much parts lity the works 
of our own time. They help us to keep from 
being discouraged, and warn us alike not 
to finish the history of our literature too 
soon, or to begin it too late.” 


In dealing with a work of this kind, we 
must be content to give a very general out- 
line of the mode in which the subject is 
handled, for our space will not permit us to 
dwell upon details, There is much in M. 
Moland’s volume that is extremely interest- 
ing. The materials are treated in a clear 
and scholar-like manner, and the different 
essays of which it is made up are all con- 
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nected in purpose, and serve in turn to illus- 
trate the plan of inquiry laid down by the 


author. 





From The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HOW THOMAS JEFFERSON FORESHAD- 
OWED THE FINANCIAL POLICY 
FOR 1862. 


A FEw days ago we submitted some re- 
marks upon the financial policy of the Goy- 
ernment, which summed up the present issue 
about as follows :. The question forced upon 
the Government is, whether it will make long 
loans for large sums, at high rates of inter- 
est, or whether, by exercising its right of 
sovereignty and taking exclusive possession 
of the paper circulation of the country, it 
will make short loans for optional sums 
without paying any interest atall. This lat- 
ter it can do by the issue of its own notes, 
and by causing the withdrawal of the com- 
peting circulation of the banks, such with- 
drawal to be effected by taxation, or any 
other convenient legislative device. Such a 
plan was suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his last Annual Report, and in 
concluding our observations upon the above 
issue, and the recommendations of that re- 
port, we remarked that the proposed meas- 
ure did not rest upon any new theories, but 
upon principles which had the sanction of 
Jefferson, Gallatin, and Benton. It is to 
make the latter assertion good, at least with 
reference to one.of these names, that we re- 
cur to the subject this morning. 

In October, 1815, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
Mr. Gallatin his belief that this country could 
be carried through the longest war, against 
her most powerful enemy, without ever know- 
ing the want of a dollar, without dependence 
on the traitorous class of her citizens, with- 
out bearing hard on the resources of the peo- 
ple, or loading the public with an indefinite 
burden of debt. This he said could be done 
“by the total prohibition of all private pa- 
per,” “by reasonable taxes in war,” and 
‘by the necessary emissions of public pa- 
per, of circulating size, bottomed on special 
taxes.” 

But these opinions of Jefferson, written 
to Mr. Gallatin when the war was over, were 
no mere after-thoughts of that sagacious 





and far-sighted statesman. Repeatedly, 
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while the war.was in progress, he’ cqmmu-) 
nicated to ) public antl private copreadatitents, 
thé same Views as to-the ,true inantial pols: 
icy of the-Gayernment. : ‘Thus hi mn June and: 
September, i813, he wrote “to J ohn” W. 

Eppes, a series of Yetters | ‘ott the” finanoes, 
copies of which were subsequeptly commu- 
nicated’ to, the ‘President and Mr. Montoe, 

In these he. used the following: remarkable 
language : “The question will-.be asked 
’ atid ought to be looked at, what is to be the 
. resource if loans caniiot be obtained There 
is but one. , Bank paper siust be suppressed, 

and the circulating medium must be restored 
to the nation:to whom it “belongs. It is the 
only fund on which they can, rely for loans; 
it.is the only resource*whith can neber fail 
them, and it is an abundant one for every 
necessary purpose. Let banks tontinue if. 
they please, but let them discount for cash, 
alone, or for Treasury nofes.” 

The last quoted passage was written Sep- 
tember, 1813; but Mr. Jefferson had: writ- 
ten to the wen effect to the same gentleman 
in the previous June, during the first year 
of the war. In September, 1814, he wrote 
to Thomas Cooper, Esq., of the eagerness 
with which everybody would receive Treas- 


ury notes, if founded on specific taxes ; 
adding, that “‘ Congress may now borrow of 
the public, and without interest, all the 
money they may want, to the amount of a 
competent circulation, by merely issuing 
their own promissory notes of proper de- 


nominations,” etc. What was Jefferson’s 
idea of a competent circulation in 1814, may 
be found in his letter to the President, dated 
October 11th of that year, in which he sets 
‘it down at three hundred millions. While 
enforcing his views upon the President, he 
repeats that “the circulating fund is the 
only one we can ever command with cer- 
tainty. It is sufficient for all our wants ; 
and the impossibility of even defending the 
country without its aid as a borrowing fund, 
renders it indispensable that the nation 
should take it and, keep it in their own 
hands, as their excliisive resource.” 

One more extract will complete the series 
necessary to the illustration of this branch 





of the subject. In the letter to Mr. Eppes, 
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dated June 24th, 1813, already referred to, 
Jefferson wrote as follows: .“In this way I 
um not without hope that this great, this sole 
resource: for loans in an agricultural country, °. 
might yet be recovered -for the use of the nq-* 
tion during war ; and if obtained in perpet-" 
uum, it would always be sufficient to carry 
us through any war; provided, that in the 
interval between war and war all the ‘out- 
standing paper should be cajled in, coin bé 
permitted to flow in again, and to hold the 
field of circulation, until another war should 
require its. yielding place again to the na- 
tional medium.” 

At this point we find ourselves approach- 
ing the usual limit of a newspaper article, 
without having: used one-half ‘the. passages. 
in Jefferson’s ‘correspondente « marked . fot 
illustration of this interesting and important . 
subject. Pages on pages‘to the same effect’ 


/might be quoted from his letters written dur- 


ing, and a few yeats subsequent to the war 
of 1812. The foregoing however should suf- 
fice. They all show the strong conviction. 
of Mr. Jefferson that the circulating mediunr 
of the country should be in possession of the 
Government, and under its exclusive control, 
that during.war it was the sole, reliable, and 
certain resource for loans, that it was an 
ample fund which could be used without 
interest ; that it was the rightful franchise 
of the nation alone; that it had been im- 
providently and wrongfully surrendered; 
and that it should be recovered without de- 
lay. His views, however, were never ens 
dorsed by legislation; and in his letter to 
Mr. Gallatin, above quoted, he regrets the 
failure to do it in:these words: ‘ But, uns 
happily, the towns of America were consid¢ 
ered as the nation of America—the disposi- 
tion of the former as the disposition of the 
latter; and the treasury, for want of confi+ 
dence in the country, delivered itself, bound 
hand foot, to bold and bankrupt adventurers 
and pretenders to be money-holders, whom 
it could have crushed at any moment.” 

How history is forever repeating itself, 
and how striking the analogies between the 
finuncial phenomena of 1812 and those of 
1862! ~ 








